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Editorial. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER FOR 
THE YEAR 1sS4. 


present number the New 


ER enters upon a new 
past sixty-tw 
rove the condition of the far- 


How 


its work, and how nearly its 


farmer's family. well it 


reached, its many thousands of 


answer better than we. 


never holding out hopes above what a 


effort might attain, and never 


the dark side of life so long as 
to look at, the Far- 


on from its earliest years to the 


wrighter side 


, continually helping and cheer- | 


have sought its pages for coun- 
unlike the editors 


have been from the 


Its editors, 
ournals, 


f the farm. Were it possible we 


to see a farmer's paper owned and | 


lly by working farmers, every 


} 
le to be 


written amid farm 
ler farm influences, and by far- 
earning their living by farm 
that, as we 


every 


next best thing to 


for eve and 


ry subscriber 

igricultural paper to act, so far 
if the 

either wholly or in part, then 


lies, as paper were 
make it better by giving it his 

ights and best efforts. 
ewspaper of the better class is a 


appointed teacher or professor ot | : , 7 
| sons to a prefessional education, but he will 


ture that sets up school and guarantees 


imes its own risks and expenses, often 
r its patrons less than the white paper 


tage costs the publishers, and with 


present compe tition, however poorly the 


iy be done, we 


e is not an agricultural journal pub- 


| that, in place of a better, would not be | 


h to the reader all, and much more than 
p! ce asked. 


her attainments in journal 
ve might all 


making, and 


wish that could believe 


rs is the best, though knowing it may | 


ir short of perfection, yet we are always 
nt that we can give more than an equiv- 
rice received. 

we have kept our own farm always 


public inspection, and have made it 


k a part of the Farmer's stock in 


has been an experiment station run | 


nefit of FARMER readers, and 


ut a degree of success 1n | 


has been a source of pecu- 
to 
$s our purpose to give more 


Letory us. 


agricultural and horticultural 


other farmers, gardeners and 


articularly those who have been | 


bove the average, and in their 
ial department. 
present at more agricultural gatherings and 
nventions, the 
ire notes and to gain useful information 


where best 
others. 
But no agricultural journal can perform its 
mplete work without the assistance and co- 
ration of We 


riber when giving in his subscription, to 


its readers. want 
that hé owes something to his journal and 
fellow readers that money alone cannot 
If he 
ng word at any time during the year, 


has a useful thought, or an en- 
offer it for the public good, and in re- 
may expect that a question asked will 
wered by some one, if answerable at 
igh columns that are always open and 

ill honest inquiry. So long as agri- 
must be carried on more or less in se- 
on small farms, and in sparsely set- 
neighborhoods, it is specially necessa- 
those who carry it on should have 
ins of frequent communication with 

r, and we know of no medium equal 
igricultural newspaper, the farmer’s 
gan, for the exchange of agricultural 

| of thoughts pertaining to the busi- 
which so large a proportion of our 
Let the New ENGLAND 
1884 be the farmer's 


ire engaged. 
r the 
rr instruction, advice, counsel and 


year 
ment more than at any previous 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


farmers of New England may be con- 

that Harvard University has re- 
equipped veterinary 
Con- 


lded a fully 
) its other list of departments. 
th the school is a new hospital build- 
uted on Village Street, Boston, near 
On a re- 
sit to the hospital we were pleased to 


gham & Co's milk depot. 


ost excellent accommodation for the 
t of sick or injured animals. The 
is four stories high, including base- 
which is a forge for shoeing horses, 
The 


r contains an office, a large opera- 


cattle, and a boiler room. 

in lighted from above, five commo- 
ox stalls, one of which is padded and 
lor the reception of violent cases, and 
‘nary stalls. On the second floor are 
box stalls of various dimensions, a 
or dogs, containing about twenty ken- 
‘pharmacy, and a groom’s room. The 
's ample storage room for hay, straw 
ain, and rooms for the surgeon and as- 
surgeons. Hot and cold water, steam 
ind gas are supplied throughout the 
‘, and all pains have been taken to 
« the drainage and ventilation satisfactory. 
‘ost of the stalls were occupied at the 
‘| our visit with horses under treatment 
°F injuries or sickness. A half dozen dogs 


t 


e of 








All such communications or | 


ENG- 
| | ada, for an education in this most useful de- 
volume. 


) years its constant aim | 


Never | 


sing what it did not expect fully to per- } 
| tural college was established in this country 


| considerably in advance of the demand made 


An ag- | 


venture the assertion | 


So while we may seek for | 


During the past 


During the | 


We shall also hope to | 


farmers meet to | 


every | 








were receiving treatment in their department. 
An elevator of capacity to raise a horse or 
carriage gives easy and safe access to each 
story. The surgical instruments and appa- 
ratus for supporting or confining animals is 
quite complete. The school will enjoy the 
use Of commodious buildings and pastures at 
the Bussey Farm, to which animals conva- 
lescing from various diseases will be sent 
trom the Village Street building for a period 
of rest. A large number of cows and horses 
can also be accommodated here for purposes 
of treatment, or for study. The students 
will be taught to treat all cases that may oc- 
cur in the ordinary or extraordinary care of 
cattle and other animals. Students will be 
detailed in regular order to assist in hospital 
practice and will visit and treat patients. A 
thorough drill will be given at the hospitals 
in the various methods of restraining animals 
during operations, and practice in the exami- 
nations for soundness will be given frequent- 
ly, the students being required to write cer- 
tificates of such examinations, and to present 
them before the class for criticism. 

Autopsies will be made on all patients that 
die at the hospital, and on such bodies as may 
be sent for examination. Students will be 
entitled to all the benefits of the University 
lectures as are ac- 
corded to the other schools. 
Charles P. Lyman, F. R. C. V. S., is Pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Medicine, and Secretary 
under 


libraries, museums and 
students in 


of the school. The school has been 
contemplation for a long time, but has waited 
for the needed assistance from wealthy men, 
who have now come to its aid and support. 
Donors to the school will have certain privi- 


leges of taking sick animals to the hospital 


for treatment, and an annual fee will entitle 


to the services of the officers in the 
New 


patrons 
examination of horses for soundness. 
England boys who are thinking of taking a 
course in veterinary medicine will no longer 
be forced to go to New York city, or to Can- 


partment of medical practice. 


THE AIM OF THE AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE. 


Few will deny, we think, that the agricul- 


for it by farmers themselves. The college, 


| designed specially for the education of far- 


mers, rather than having been asked for by 
the farmers, has, on the other hand, met at 
the start, if not almost universal opposition, 


certainly the coolest sort of recognition. 


Prof. Hilgard of the University of Califor- | 


nia, in an address delivered before the Cali- 
fornia State Grange, alluded to this indiffer- 
ence on the part of farmers, and gives what 
is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of this 
backwardness respecting an agricultural edu- 
cation He “IT think 


there is a natural cause for a large part of 


for their sons. says, 
this apparent indifference which may be thus 
formulated: So long as an unexhausted, soil 
and an abundance of fresh land shall enable 
the cultivator to obtain, even by rude culture, 
what he considers abundant returns, his inter- 
est in agricultural education will be but slight, 
or more sentimental than practical. He may 


even contend loudly fur the right of farmers’ 


fail to send his own sons to get it where it is 
offered, and employ them in taking in more 
land, with a view to settling each one ona 
‘new place” hereafter. With a population 
constantly on the move westward in quest of 
fresh land, and of ‘‘the soil that never gives 
out,” this feeling is especially strong.” 

On the question whether to mingle labor 
freely with study in the agricultural college, 
Prof. Hilgard expresses very decided opinions. 
We quote again: ‘‘I yield precedence to no 
one as an advocate of instructive work, and 
of the training of the hand and eye. I would 
have that come first of all instead of last, in 
our educational systim; and I believe that 
most, if not all our educational, and a great 
many of our social and industrial problems 
if the true kinder- 
garten system of instruction were to become 
universal the But 
when the habit of labor has not been formed 
in a boy, and especially in a farmer's son, 


would solve themselves 


as basis of education. 


before he comes to college, it will do no good 
What 


can be done is to make him see in the work 


to ‘hold his nose to the grind stone.” 


of the farm not the mere drudgery which has 
been his ‘‘skeleton” in We 
can clothe that skeleton with flesh and life, 
and intellectual interest, until the bones in- 
side are forgotten, and in the precise propor- 
intelli- 


80 many cases. 


tion in which labor is ths rendered 
gent, it will be respected more, not only by 


| public opimon, but by the laborer himself.” 


Complaint bas often been made by farmers, 
that the atmosphere of the college, officered 
as colleges must be by professional men whose 
labors are intellectual rather than manual, is 
more inclined to turn the student from the 
farm than towards it, after his graduation. 
On this point Prof. Hilgard speaks as follows : 
‘*As for the ‘‘agricultural atmosphere,” it ap- 
pears to me that the ends of education in this 
free country, would be but ill subserved if the 
Old World idea that the son should, asa 
matter of course, follow the occupation of his 
father, were engrafted upon our industrial 
colleges, yet this is practically, in a great 
measure, what is unconsciously aimed at by 
some of the advocates of segregated industrial 
colleges. It is proposed to surround them 
with an atmosphere so dense that the boys 
shall see nothing beyond what their elders 
have predestined for them as their life pursuit. 
Is this what American parents desire? Sure- 
ly, in the selection of a profession, as ofa 
wife, wise parents will rarely do more than 
give their boys the best possible opportunities 
for making an intelligent choice, since upon 
it depends their success and weal or woe in 
life; and it should not be a very serious 
charge against either the boy or the college, 
if, in attending the latter he has found the 
way to a life pursuit other than that of a far- 
mer, which is congenial to his taste and talent, 
and therefore most likely to make him a suc- 


cessful man. And few parents would find 


fault with either, at least in the case of their 


own sons. 
It should not be forgotten that the colleges 


are in no wise responsible for any existing 


unsound sentiments in this connection, which 


have their roots in historical and social ele- 
ments lying far behind us; and while the 
colleges should be potent factors in the final ] 


extinction of antiquated prejudices, they can 


not fairly be formed into missionary establish- 
ments for the indiscriminate conversion of 


youth unto agriculture. Wee live too late in 


history to re-establish the seclusion of the 
cloister for industrial education, and if rightly 
understood, it need not fear the broadest day- 
light, and the clearest atmosphere of the 


nineteenth century.” 





—The quantity of food needed by stock varies 
even among animals of the same age and breed, 
and it necessarily varies to a greater extent among 
animals of different breeds. Upon this subject a 
farmer in England says it is sufficiently correct to 
reckon a sheep consuming twenty-eight pounds of 
150 pounds, @ calf forty 
At 
much as five 


The latter will require 10,220 pounds, or 
sheep. T r will requ 750 is, 


green food, an ox or a cow 
pounds and a yearling eighty pounds daily. 
this rate an ox or cow consumes as 
nearly five tons apiece, the former 54, 
or nearly twenty-five tons 
yearly maintenance. 





of green food, for ite 





LOOKING BACKWARDS AND FOR- 
. WARDS. 


There is, perhaps, no more appropriate 
time in the whole twelve months for taking a 
look backward and forward, than at the turn- 
ing point between the old year just past, and 
the new year just begun. Our lives are one 
continuous journey, always forward, each day 
and each hour bringing its present work that 
must be done so long as life lasts, but as hu- 
man life is made up of experiences, memories 
and hopes, it is well at these periods which 
mark the progress of time, to take a look, 
after the manner of the old double-faced Deity 
Janus, in two opposite directions at the same 
time. It is not impossible that some of us 
may have sometime wished that summer or 
autumn would last all the year round, and 
that the cold, icy winter might be left out 
of the annual arrangement of seasons, but the 
history of those nations who inhabit warmer 
belts, where winter, as we understand the 
term, is never known, fails to show that a 
perpetual summer is particularly conducive 
to the development of man’s greatest possibil- 
We need the winter to teach us to be 


also 


ities. 
industrious while the summer lasts, and 
to teach us to be provident, to lay up stores 
against a time of need. 

The division of the seasons into periods of 
activity, and of comparative rest or leisure, 
also shows us that man should not require the 
whole year for providing himself with the ne- 
cessities of life, or with those things which 
contribute merely to the supply of his bodily 
wants. If we sometimes find ourselves com- 
pelled to work almost constantly for supply- 
ing our daily wants, we ought to take a little 
time now, especially if we are farmers, to 
learn wherein we are working at such a dis- 
advantage that even the animals of the forest 
have an easier time than And first of 
all, let us look over the account books, the 


we. 


records of the year, and see what we have 
been doing these past twelve months. Is it 
possible that some of us have kept no books ? 
Is it possible that we have trusted wholly to 
our poor ‘memories for a record of our finan- 
cial transactions? Then let us begin now, 
and have something more satisfactory and re- 
liable for the future. 

It has long been belief that farmers’ 
due to the neglect of a 
It is true that 


our 
failures are largely 
good system of book-keeping. 
farmers very rarely fail of paying their debts, 
but many fail of reaching that high degree of 
independence that would be desirable, and 
which ought to be within reach of all who 
labor as hard and as industriously as most 


farmers do labor. 


ing, even in New England, is a good deal } 
| better business than many of us have been 


inclined to believe. Very few farmers work 
as steadily as do the operatives in our mills 
and shops, while the majority of farmers pos- 
sess a great deal that the shop man longs for. 
We all feel our individual aches most keenly, 
and our own pimples doubtless often seem 
larger to us than the boils of our neighbors. 
So it is not always an easy matter to measure 
The 


chanic who receives cash for all his labor can 


ourselves as others measure us. me- 


very easily see, from day to day, exactly how 
his financial affairs are runuing, but the far- 
mer whose capital is largely invested in- land, 
stock, tools and buildings, and whose labors 
of today may not be paid for until months 
hence, needs to do more than to merely count 
up the balance of his weekly earnings in or- 
der to know whether he is really getting 
ahead or running behind. 

It is a good time now to turn over a new 
leaf, to form good resolutions, and then carry 
them out. Take the time now, while the 
snow is lying deeply over the earth, to make 
an inventory of your worldly goods, and put 
it on record as a land mark by which to mark 
the progress of the coming year. ‘Then each 
day or week, as the year goes on, make a 
record of all money received, and all money 
paid out, and what it is for. Then at the be- 
ginning of another year, with a new inven- 
tory, you will be able to know exactly what 
you have been doing, and you can then com- 
pare your situation fairly with others who 
you have been wont to believe were having 
an easier or a harder time than yourself. <A 
daily journal is also an excellent thing to have 
for future reference, and when the habit of 
writing a few lines each evening is once 
formed, it becomes a very trifling matter 
compared to its value. 





HortricULTuRAL Work IN NEw JeRSEY.— 
From Secretary Williams we have received 
the programme for the ninth annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Horticultural Society, to be 
held January 22 and 23, in the room of the 
Microscopical Society at Camden. Papers on 
Apple Culture, Fertilizers and their Applica- 
tion, Insects and Fungi, Grape Rot, Pruning 
the Grape, and on the Newer Fruits, will be 
read by leading horticulturists in the State 
and elsewhere. Prof. Geo. H. Cook, of the 
New Jersey Experiment Station, will lecture 
on special fertilizers for special crops, a sub- 
ject that is receiving a good deal of attention 
at the present time at the hands of scientific 
men. Samples of fruits will be on exhibition 
for comparison and study, and a right good 
time is expected. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—tThe average yield of wheat in the United States 
is about fourteen bushels per acre, while in Eng- 
land, according to the best authorities, the yield 
is twenty-eight bushels or just double that in this 
country. 

—Prof. Budd is of the opinion that cellars in 
which fruit is stored between picking time and the 
setting in of winter should be opened at night, in- 
stead of the daytime, as is usually done. The rea- 
son assigned is that at night the air is cooler, while 
the warmer air of the daytime has its moisture pre- 
cipitated by the cool temperature of the cellar, 
which engenders dampness. 


—The process of cattle growing in Texas is un- 
dergoing a quiet transformation. It is becoming 
the enstom for cattle raisers to purchase their 
ranges and enclosed them in barbed wire fences. 
The ranges consist of from ten thousand to one 
hundred thousand acres, and the services of the fa- 
mous cowboy are dispensed with. The stock is 
being constantly improved by the introduction of 
blooded animals. 

—There are so many gentlemen of the name of 
Curtis prominent in agricultural affairs, that it is 
not strange that readers should sometimes get them 
a little mixed. The American Dairyman says: 
‘There is D. W. Curtis, secretary of a Western dairy 
association, then there is General Curtis of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. There is Prof. T. D. Curtis of Syra- 
cuse, of blessed memory, and there is Col. F. D. 
Curtis of Charlton, N. Y. The Professor spoke a 
piece at Cincinnati, and all the papers credited it to 
Col. F. D., and then accused him of being editor of 
the American Dairyman—and this is fame. 


—tThe great bulk of the horse hair used in the 
United States is imported from the Argentine Re- 
public and Uruguay. The hair sells in Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo at from 26 to 32 cents per 
pound, and is packed in bales weighing about 1000 
pounds, and costing from $250 to $300 each. The 
total amount imported in 1882 was 4,082,000 
pounds, of which 3,417,000 pounds came from 
South America, 196,000 pounds from Mexico, and 
469,000 pounds from Russia. In the previous year 
the importaton was 3,643,972 pounds, and in 1880 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds; but in 1879 it was not 
quite 2,000,000 pounds. Assuming an average 
price of 28 cents per pound, the amount imported 
last year would reach a total value of about $1,- 
150,000. The bulk of this horse hair is manufac- 
tured by four or five concerns, one of which is in 
Boston, one in New York, one in Philadelphia, and 
one in Baltimore. 


It is our opinion that farm- | 





—A sheep-owner of long experience says that to 
sheep a change of pasture should be given at least 
as often as orice a month. The change is needed as 
much to insure that they shall sleep in fresh and 
clean places as to give them a variety of food. No 
sheep can long continue in good health if compelled 
to sleep in a place made offensive by its own excre- 
ment. 


—The following is said by an old stockman who 
has tried it to be an excellent recipe for foot rot: 
Six tablespoonfuls of tallow, one teaspoonful red 
precipitate, one teaspoonful pulverized blue-stone, 
four teaspoonfuls flour sulphur, three-fourth ineh 
cube of beeswax, sufficient sweet oil for thick 
paste. Melt tallow and beeswax and work in other 
ingredients as it cools, oil last. This was given by 
an old herder, and I found it a cure in from one to 
two applications in very bad cases. Use every 
other evening after cleansing the hoofs. 


—The common supposition, says Dr. R. C. Kedzie 
in the Weekly Tribune, that cisterns and wells can 
preserve their water in a sweet condition only by 
airing them, or leaving them expposed to the open 
air, is erroneous. Such open exposure is a com- 
mon condition of fouling, by affording an entrance 
for vermin of every kind to die and putrefy in the 
well or cistern. “S@ridus sickness is often caused 
in this way. Pure water needs no airing or puri- 
fying of any kind. Water from artesian wells, 


shut off entirely from the air, is yet very free 
from organic matter and foul odors. 


Correspondence. 





From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Panis, Dec. 8, 1883. 

One great obstacle to French agriculture lies in 
the absence of pecuniary credit for the farmer. 
He is not considered a trader by the law; that is 
to say, he is not engaged in commerce and industry ; 
cannot be declared a bankrupt; hence, if the banks 
come to his assistance it is as a private individual. 
French agriculturists complain that it does not pay 
them to borrow at 5 per cent. Those who adopt 
this view belong to the class, who, after obtaining 
a loan, have not the skilled knowledge for its profit- 
able application, and that which is too often the 
case, the loan is invested in other projects. Far- 
mers who borrow when they are on the road to 
ruin, will find the lowest interest excessive. 

Lombardy is perhaps the best cultivated country 
in Europe; there farmers are thriving. They bor- 
row money at seven or eight per cent, and remain 
not the less prosperous. The reason is, they know 
how to utilize it. M. Leon Say, ex-finance minis- 
ter, has just visited Lombardy to examine into the 
working of the agricultural banks, to which the 
prosperous condition of the farmers is due. In 
France, the standing economical and administrative 
vice is, that the State governs everything, and 
everything goes to the State. In Lombardy, it is 
just the contrary. There each 
savings bank, which is at the same time a loan 
fund, and fed by the local deposits. These little 
banks are managed gratuitously, and loans are 


townland has its 


granted, not on the farmer’s property, but on his 
value as a shrewd, industrious, and steady man. 
These attributes count almost for nothing in France, 
where the security must be material. 

Lombardy is thus covered with a net work of 
mutual loan funds, and these in turn are sustained 
by the grand central popuiar bank, that advances 
The rate of interest, perfectly 
Each depositor 


money to cash bills. 
free, never exceeds eight per cent. 
or shareholder, has his bank-book, and the amount 
therein registered can be at once negotiated by 
means of the book, which is scrip, and always the 
property of the bearer. The chief bank of Milan 
has 228 of these little saving-loaning banks, ma_ 
nipulating a total of 216,000,000 of francs annually ; 
there is a total of 356,000 depositors—for traders 
and artisans can co-operate as well as farmers, 
representing an aggregate of 250,000,000 francs—all 
thrift: frugality without parsimony. 

France has certainly not yet got into the secret 
of horse-breeding; however, ber government since 
1651, has been more or less dabbling in experiments. 
In Austria, Russia, and Germany, the State breeds, 
rears and trains, nearly all the horses required for 
the army. In France, the State merely has re- 
gional studs, occupied by about 2520 stallions, of 
which 218 are pure English, and 187 pure Arab 
blood; there are 1860 half-blood. ‘These stallions 
are sent over the country to cover whatever mares 
are presented. But while the government devotes 
much care to providing good sires, it pays no at- 
tention to the mother. 

It is not thus in the countries 
to. Further, Austria, &c., aim to obtain a light 
horse, suitable for all kind of work, the saddle as 
Now French agriculturists desire 


above alluded 


well as draught. 
a heavy animal; awkward, unenergetic and lym- 
phatic; something of the mastodon type, perhaps. 
Now, a circumstance over which they have likely 
no control, compels to this preference 
employing two-wheeled carts, instead of the four- 
wheeled waggon. The two-wheeled vehicle in turn 
is necessitated by the nature of the roads. There 
is great loss of power in the yoking of five or six 
horses in a tandem line to very primitive carts. 

France expends 20,000,000 francs annually for 
the remounting of her cavalry. All this money 
could be kept in the country did the army buyers 
offer a higher price. As it is, all animals higher 
than the chartered rates are exported. Horses are 
set to work too young in France—some at eighteen 
months, and so become prematurely used up. 
Farmers would not be able to work good blood 
colts at such a low age, which is why they prefer 
heavy, massive sires. 

The army veterinarians are experimenting a new 
mode of procedure; they purchase the horses at 
three years of age, and during two years, allow 
them to have the run of meadows, in addition to 
the stable; feeding them well and training at same 
time. These two years of idleness, though costly, 
pay in the end, as the animals endure longer, having 
been spared premature fatigue. It has been found, 
also, that colts thus brought up, remain peculiarly 
exempt from the maladies of cavalry horses con- 
demned always to remain so many hours daily tied 
to the manger. 

While on the subject of horses, I may observe 
that, in the buying of them the seller’s recom- 
mendation never receives any weight. He is too 
well known to have an axe to grind. The intend- 
ing buyer endeavors to obtain a private peep at the 
animal in the stable, take the horse unawares, as 
when the dealer is present it would appear differ- 
ent. A look can thns be obtained at the animal 
feeding ; its age estimated; the eye peered into to 
ascertain if the owner be mild or wicked. Care is 
taken to have the horse shown off, not on a littered 
run, but on a hard, or stone covered road, making 
it at first walk, and next to stand in a horizontal 
position. Then order a trot, observing well if the 
animal on turning yields to a side, to relieve some 
drawback about the feet. After the run, listen to the 
respiration, and note the movement of the flanks ; 
press the throat to provoke a cough; if the latter 
be frank and sonorous, the horse is in good health ; 
if dry and short, beware. In the case of saddle 
horses, the purchaser ought to mount himself and 
remark if the animal replies to the pressure of the 
knees and the spur. Ifthe buyer is occupied with 
a pair for a carriage, have them put to, and take 
the ribbons yourself. 

The food question is ever at the front. M. Guyot 
confirms his experiments that the addition of a 
little phosphate of lime to the rations of young 
horses, stimulates their development. Many far- 
mers have laid in supplies of leaves of the elm, 
linden, and willow—avoid those of the ash, as they 
are too astringent for the winter feeding of sheep. 
Chemically, such leaves are ranked in point of nu- 
trition, on a par with meadow hay. Though palm 
cake and meal are excellent fatting substances, 
Professor Holdeflein of Darmstadt, finds the meal 
less rich in fatty matters than the cake. In the lat- 
ter case, the oi] is extracted by pressure; in the 
former by chemical agents. The mean percentage 
of fatty principles in the cake is twelve. Attempts 
are again being made to popularize the use of chest- 
nuts for feeding stock. Mixed with the ordinary 
rations in the proportion of two pounds daily for 
sheep, and sixteen for cattle, chestnuts have given 
fair results. They are tannic and bitter, and hence 
liable to induce constipation; but they impart no 
special flavor to milk, and add firmness to the flesh. 

Sorgho has never really taken in France; it was 
in 1851 that the French Consul at Shanghai sent a 
number of the plants for experiment. It was in- 
troduced with too many flourishes of trumpets. 
However, it was from the industrial, not the fod- 
der point of view, that its culture was advocated. 
It was thus brought into competition with maize 
and beet. Sorgho requires rather more care, and is 
cultivated as maize. The soil must not be poor, 
nor made too rich; the climate must have at least 
a mean temperature of sixty-nine degrees for 150 
days. Associated with these conditions, must be a 
fair amount of humidity or irrigation, for sorgho is 
a tropical plant. The plant grows from six to 
eleven feet high, in a tuft of eight to ten stems, of 
which two or three bear the seed. Dr. Sicard has 
discovered that the saccharine substance disappears 
from the summit of the —— during the matura- 
tion of the grain, while it continues to accumulate 


the habit of 





in the stem. The experiments of Biot and Soubei- 
ran confirm that, on removing the ears of maize 
before their maturity, this did not increase the se- 
cretion of juice in the stem more than two per cent. 
The same remarks apply to sorgho. Bear in mind, 
the maturation of the plant must not be confounded 
with its natural desiccation, a process quite distinct, 
and taking place at a different epoch. In France, 
the yield of sorgho is about twenty-five tons per 
acre, giving twenty-five per cent of its weight of 
juice, that which represents about 19 ewts. of erys- 
talizable sugar. But this corresponds to the yield 
of beet sugar, and the latter can be worked more 
easily, and above all, more surely. For forage- 
tilled, like maize, fifty tons per acre have been 
reaped. The plant must be cut before the stems 
harden, and the knots get woody. It is chaffed 
and mixed with bran. Some suggest to dry it like 
hay. Its great competitor, however, is maize. 

Hawthorn hedges along fields and railways, are 
being utilized. At every six feet distance a good 
hawthorn is allowed to grow above the clipped sur- 
face; on this a shoot of pear tree is grafted, and 
trained in the form ofa pyramid, will soon yield 
excellent fruit. A beet sugar manufacturer at 
Eichhofen, undertakes to buy toofs at twelve francs 
per ton, all round, plus an increase for roots above 
a tixed }chness. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAV- 
INGS. 


New England farmers have boasted in some in- 
stances of the size of their potatoes, and have 
made mention of some that seemed to possess 
some merit in that line, but California products 
rather set them in a back seat, way back in fact. 
The Pacific Rural Press makes mention of a po- 
tato grown at Sugar Pine, of the white mammoth 
variety, that was over thirteen inches in length, 
smooth and perfect. The same paper also states 
that J. M. Steinberger of Long Valley, raised the 
past season four cabbages that weighed 208 pounds. 
One of these would be enough for a boarding 
house dinner. 

There is more than one source of profit in the 
growing of sorghum. While the the 
principal object aimed at, the leaves afford a very 
fair fodder if fed green to animals; the only trou- 
ble seems to be that it is little harsh, and would 
tend to make the animals’ if com- 
pelled to eat it for any length of time continuously. 
The chief additional value comes from the seed; 
this is produced in considerable quantities, ana its 
value as a food is variously esteemed by different 


syrup is 


mouths sore 


individuals. 
alent to the same quantity of oats ; 
equal to corn, and some consider the value of the 


By some it is considered fully equiv- 
others value it 


seed sufficient to compensate for all the culture. 


connection with meal to 
hogs, horses or cattle. A trial of it 
the family has been made, and when ground and 


bolted is said to be superior to buckwheat. 


It is ground and fed in 


as a food for 


Regarding the feeding of hogs, there is a rec- 
ommendation going the round of the papers that 
their feed be coarser, or in other words, instead of 
feeding clear corn or grain of any kind, the cob be 
ground with the grain, and so fed to the animal, 
which, being accustomed to a coarse food in its 
more thrive better and ac- 
cumulate fat faster than if clear meal is fed. It 
will probably be a difficult matter to convince most 


natural condition, will 


farmers that an animal of the hog nature will as- 
similate the fat constituents of corn any more rap- 
of its being 
The stomach of the hog 
demands 


idly in mixed with a 
quantity of woody fibre. 
is not of that character that 
and if it is fully filled with 


which causes a “serenely satistied” condition, the 


consequence 


listension, 
well cooked meal, 
animal will be very likely to lie down and snooze 
until the next feeding, or in other words snore and 
grow fat. There is a great difference in hogs about 
fattening ; 
another will be uneasy all the time. 
to say that the former will fatten much 
than the latter. It was an appropriate answer that 
the farmer gave when inquired of what breed of 
hogs he liked best for fattening, when he replied 
that be liked the swill-pail breed best of any he 
had ever had. 

The rapid increase of bushes of all kinds in most 


while one will eat and lie quietly down, 
It is useless 
sooner 


pastures, speaks strongly of the abandonment of 


sheep culture. Farmers of western New York can 
find a good amount of profit in keeping sheep, but 
their system of farming is such as to encourage 
that branch of industry much more than in New 
England. By their system of crop rotation, wheat, 
oats and beans come in as important features, and 
as a consequence an accumulation of a large quan- 
tity of coarse fodder in the line of wheat, oat and 
barley straw, bean stalks and the stalks of clover 
left from harvesting the seed. To dispose of this 
there has no better mode yet been discovered than 
to feed to sheep, and so convert this mass of bulky 
material into valuable manure, that it may be re- 
turned to the soil. It probably will be suggested 
that such material affords but poor food for fat- 
teping sheep, which would be true if fed by itself, 
but in addition to this coarse material, oats are 
usually fed, in some cases barley, wheat screen- 
ings, and poor beans, which in some seasons are 
extremely plenty. With this treatment the ani- 
mals are brought into good condition for the early 
spring market. Not all of the farmers grow their 
own flocks, or if they grow some, there are many 
that procure more for winter feeding from the 
more distant market of Michigan, whence they are 
shipped to their winter quarters, which they leave 
only for the shambles. In this way a handsome 
profit is usually realized upon the growth of the 
animals, and, what is of more real consequence, the 
various straws and coarse material have been con- 
verted into one of the most valuable of farm ma- 
nures. 

In the matter of keeping onions in the winter 
there is not nearly as much fear as formerly ex 
isted. Notwithstanding the thermometer has al- 
ready been down some twenty or more degrees be- 
low freezing, at last accounts, onions could be 
found in barn stables, but well protected by means 
of fine hay. The principal point to be observed is 
to permit them to remain undisturbed until the 
frost is all out, and keep them from the light. 
Some years since a quantity were left in a similar 
manner all winter; they were heavily covered with 
hay, and yet in mid-winter were frozen as hard as 
rocks. They were allowed to remain until late in 
the spring, and then were as fresh and nice as 
though no frost had ever seen them. 

According to the principle of retarding the early 
starting of peach buds in the spring, whereby the 
fruit is liable to be injured, those who grow these 
trees should watch the opportunity, and after the 
ground is thorougbly and deeply frozen, mulch the 
trees with sawdust to such a distance as the roots 
will be likely to extend, so as to hold the frost 
upon the roots until the spring is so advanced as to 
remove danger of late freezing of buds. This 
treatment will also have a tendency to prevent any 
disease that comes from injury induced by freezing 
and thawing. WitiiaM H. YEoMANS. 

Columbia, Conn., 1883. 





For the New Enqland Farmer. 


THE CHINCH BUG IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


In your issue of December 8th, I noticed an ar- 
ticle in reference to the chinch bug. It says: “the 
chinch bug has arrived upon the borders of New 
England, and unless the habits of the insect are 
well and generally understood, and active measures 
adopted to prevent its spread, it will doubtless 
within a very few years become another of the 
many destructive pests the Eastern farmer will 
have to contend against.” While cutting hay on a 
certain piece of grcund last haying, I perceived the 
odor from a certain bug which I had been watch- 
ing with some interest for the last two or three 
years, it being that length of time since I first saw 
it to take particular notice of it. I had brought it 
to the notice of quite a number of persons from 
different sections, but no one seemed to know any- 
thing of their name or history. I had thought 
from the description I had of the chinch bug from 
a Western man, that they were very much like 
them, but as I did not suppose them to have a 
foothold anywhere east of the great grain States of 
the Mississippi valley I thought it improbable. 
But, on reading the article referred to, I was able to 
identify it with certainty as the chinch bng; so, 
without doubt, we have them in Vermont at least. 

I fear that the chinch bug with his neighbor 
from the West, the Colorado beetle, have come to 
stay. The piece of ground upon which they did 
the greatest amount of damage was a plat situated 
between a field of potatoes on one side, and oats 
on the other; they commenced at two or three 
points, and spread over nearly an acre of ground, 
taking nothing but the timothy or herds grass. 
The bunches of clover remained fresh, as also the 
fine June grass (poa compressa.) I ploughed the 
ground early, calculating to re-seed in the spring, 
but.am at a loss what to do with it. Woulda hoed 
crop be better to rid the ground of the pest? As 
the above mentioned plat is not the only infected 
ground, (they showed “by their works” on nearly 
every acre of my mowing fields,) I feel quite un- 





easy about them. I believe that they ymean busi- 
ness, and if we do snot meet them intelligently we 
will get the worst of it. If any one can give me 
any more definite instructions in regard to their 
control or extermination it will be very gratefully 
received. H. H., 2p. 
Wilmington, Windham Co., Vt., Dec. 13,1883. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


Light in the Barn. 

Light is as essential in the barn as in the house. 
It is not very expensive to put in windows enough 
to well light the barn, and it has been proved that 
cows as well as horses do much better when kept in 
well lighted stables; and, then, it is very much 
more comfortable in cold weather to do the feeding 
and take care of a stock of cattle in a barn lighted 
by glass, rather than by wide open doors. Try it 
and see for yourselves. 

Do Good and Communicate. 

Farmers, do you not realize the fact that it is a 
privilege you have and should embrace, of sending 


your experience in farm matters to the columne of 


the New ENGLAND Farmer, for the benefit of oth- 
ers? Evenings are long and stormy days frequent, 
giving ample time for it. Shall we not from 
more of The agricultural paper is the far- 


hear 
you? 
mer’s mouthpiece, and he should use it. 

Pigeons on the Farm. 

Some farmers are strongly prejudiced against pi- 
geons about the farm; but I believe that a few are 
of no material damage, and they are ornamental, 
set of farm buildings look more attrac- 
As they breed 
often be a source of 


making a 


tive by their presence. very fast, 
they 


profit; but if there is no demand for the squabs, 


may, in some localities, 


they may be served up on the farmer’s table, where 
they will be found quite a delicacy. 


Small Farms. 


As it is near the close of the year, it is a good | 


time to look over the season’s operations and see 
whether it has been a success or not. If a success, 
we ought to be thankful, and if not, we should 
search until we find the cause, and then take steps 


How often we find a farmer who is 


to remedy it. 
going over far too much land to make it profitable. 
He has too much land, and the remedy may be found 
by selling a part, or giving it to his boys, to keep 


them from going West. I believe in smal! farms, 


although a great many think, unless they have one 


hundred acres or more, they can do nothing as 


farming. my acquaintance who 


is now an engineer on a railroad, is quite anxious 


A young man of 


to engage in farming, but does not wish to 
but he has not 


pur- 
chase less than one hundred acres; 
the capital to buy so much at present, so proposes 
wri 


to wait until he does have. Now if it was the 


ter, he would purchase, fifty, twenty-five, or ten 


acres even, and go to farming. A great deal can 
if it is properly situated and 
More the 


amount of land he 


be done on ten acres, 


judiciously worked. depends on man 


than on the 


possesses. 


For the New England Farmer. 


FOR FARMERS. 


MAXIMS 


of the 


this 


On reading your reminiscences growth 


agricultural newspapers in week's 


the 


ENGLAND FARMER, 


of the 


issue, I send following, which was 

copied from the New 

Old Farmer’s Almanac, twenty-eight years ago. 
SUBSCRIBER, 


Waterboro’ Centre, York Co., Me. 


you 


by the 


TO FARMERS. 


Neat be your farms; "tis long confessed 
The neatest farmer is the best; 

Each bog and marsh industrious drain, 
Nor let vile balks deform the plain, 

Nor bushes on your headland grow, 

For briars a sloven’s culture show. 

Neat be your barns, your houses sweet ; 
Your paths be clean, your door yards neat 
No moss the sheltering roof enshroud, 
Nor wooden panes the windows cloud; 

No sink drains should above ground flow, 
Nor weeds with rankling poison grow ; 
But flowers expand, and fruit trees bloom, 
And fragrant shrubs exhale perfume. 
Neatly enclose your garden round; 
Smooth, enrich and clear the ground; 

For if to taste and profit you incline, 
Beauty and use you always should combine 


Selections. 
COMPOSITION OF MANURE, 





The value of manure depends not only up- 
on the character of the feed allowed, but also 
upon the condition of the animal, the breed 
and the age. The principal substances of val- 
ue in manure are nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash, the former substance being the 
most costly. In the artificial fertilizers, ni- 
trogen exists in the shape of sulphate of am- 
monia, nitrate of soda, or as Peruvian guano, 
while ground dried blood, leather and other 
substances containing it are sometimes used. 
Potash is usually supplied in the form of the 
sulphate (kainit) or muriate, its quality de- 
pending upon the grade of the salt used for 
the purpose, while the phosphoric acid (usually 
combined with lime) is derived from bones 
and sometimes from guano denosits and ma- 
rine formations. The Carolina phosphate 
beds have been largely instrumental in cheap- 
ening this article, while that from bones is 
usually associated with proportions of nitro- 
gen. 

Barnyard manure and artificial fertilizers 
differ only in form. The active ingredients 
of barnyard manure are the same as those in 
fertilizers, excepting that the manure contains 
small proportions of magnesia, soda, and a 
few other substances not always present in 
fertilizers, though easily added to them if ne- 
cessary. Manure contains, however, a large 
quantity of carbon, which is considered by 
some a valuable fertilizer, but others contend 
that as plants appropriate carbon from the at- 
mosphere through the agency of the leaves, 
such matter only adds to the bulk of the ma- 
nure without improving the quality. When 
food is fed to animals it undergoes a chemical 
process in the body, which extracts the nutri- 
tive portions for sustenance, according to the 
digestive capacity of the animal, the residuum 
being voided as being no longer useful in that 
respect. 

The amount of available fertilizing material 
in the manure thus voided, depends upon the 
character of the food, and its relative yropor- 
tions of nitrogen, which is always costly. As 
growing animals require not only food for 
warmth, but for growth also, the manure from 
such is less in a than from animals that are 
matured. And as more food is required to 
assist the body against cold winter than for 
any other purpose, the warmth of the quarters 
is a factor in the matter also, especially if it 
be correct that carbon is beneficial as a ma- 
nure to the roots of plants. 6 

Assuming that animals are well fed on aver- 
age quality of food, then, for every 1000 lbs. 
of manure from horses more than 700 pounds 
consist of water, while the remainder is esti- 
mated at about twelve pounds of phosphoric 
acid, twenty-eight pounds of potash and five 
pounds of ammonia. The manure from the 
cow contains nearly 860 pounds of water in 
every 1000, the amount of phosphoric acid in 
the remainder being about five pounds, potash 
ten pounds and nitrogen three iain the 
manure from the horse being double the value 
of that from the cow in all the substances ex- 
cept nitrogen, and even in nitrogen the horse 
manure is nearly twice as rich. Of the differ- 
ent kinds of manure, that from fowls and the 
human species is the richest in nitrogen, but 
this includes the urine, the solid portions be- 
ing very deficient in that respect. Manure 
from the sheep is the richest in phosphoric 
acid. Urine is always rich in ammonia, (ni- 
trogen,) with proportions of potash and small 
quantities of phosphoric acid. Considering 
this fact, too much importance cannot be giv- 
en the saving of liquids, that from the human 
species being valued at half a cent per pound. 
The value of the solid portions of manure 
from a horse for one year is said to be about 
$10, while the value of the liquids from the 
same source for the same period is nearly the 
same. 

Considering the high value of the liquids, 
which are always immediately available as 
plant food when applied to the soil, the ma- 
nure must be protected from drenching rains 
and melting snows, for as part of the inert 
matter of the manure is changed by chemical 
action in the heap during the process of de- 
composition into soluble matter, it is always 
lost unless protected.— Philadelphia Record. 





A Povtrry Prorir Report.—A writer in 
the Ohio Farmer makes this favorable report : 
“We have always kept fifty to a hundred 
chickens and let them take care of themselves. 
I never knew whether it was profitable or not. 
We never sold many eggs. In the spring, 
when were plenty therefore cheap, 
we sold some, and occasionally a few spring 
chickens to hotels in town. We had the 








| tents of 








eggs we wanted to use and all the chicken | 
meat we could eat, and we never inquired 
further. This year I have kept account of 
profit and loss, and am indy surprised. 
Ve had ninety-four hens last spring, and I 
began to care for them systematically April 1. 
Since that time we have gathered and sold | 
$100 worth of eggs, and we have over two 
hundred pullets ready for winter laying, or at | 
least very early spring. We sold also $38 
worth of chickens in the market. My wife 
has the $138 in her pocketbook, and nothing 
will convince her now that chickens are not 
wrofitable. I have built a good warm poultry 
rg and intend to see what can be done 
through the winter. I will revort in the 
spring.” 


COARSE FOOD FOR PIGS. 


A recent subscriber wants advice how to 
feed pigs of 25 to 35 pounds weight, that are 
to be kept over winter and fitted for sale at 
about six months old—whether coarse food 
will not help them as much in winter as in 
summer. How roots and pumpkins will an- 
swer in lien of grass, and what can be fed 
when this green food is gone? He has had 
poor success in growing young pigs on corn 
alone. 
winter. 

The question of food is constantly recurring, 
and this is one of the best evidences 
advancement of the country in the feeder’s 
art. 
be made. There has 


rreas ¢s 
gress can 


progress made in the philosophy of feeding | 
during the last thirty years than in the centu- | 


ry and a half previous. 


In pig feeding in the dairy districts, young | 


pigs generally grow up in a very healthy con- 
dition, owing to the refuse milk of the dairy, 


pigs. Skim-milk contains all the elements for 
growing the muscles and bones of young pigs. 
This gave them a good, rangy frame, and 
when desired, could be fed into or 
pounds weight. But the fault attending this 
feeding was, that it was too scanty to produce 
such rapid growth as is desired. It took too 
long to develop them for the best profit. It 


100) 


had not then been discovered by the farmer | 


that it costs less to put the first hundred 
pounds on the pig than the second, and less 
for the than the third, etc.; that it 
was much cheaper to produce 200 pounds of 
pork in six months than in nine and twelve 
months. When it became evident that profit 
required more rapid feeding, then they began 
to ply them continually with the most concen- 
trated food—corn meal or clear corn. 


second 


ach, and the pigs were healthy and made good 
progress. But if the young pigs were fed in 
pen in winter upon cora meal or clear corn, 
the result was quite different ; this concen- 
trated food produced feverish symptoms, and 
the pigs would lose their appetite for a few 
drinking only water, which, after a 
while, would relieve the stomach, and the 
pigs would eat vigorously again. Now, had 
they been fed a few quarts of turnips, carrots, 
beets or pumpkins, to give bulk to the stom- 
ach, and separate the concentrated food, no 
This gives the gas- 


days, 


harm would have come. 
tric juice a free circulation through the con- 
the stomach, the food is properly di- 
gested and applied to the needs of the body, 


instead of causing fever by remaining in the 


stomach.— Live Stock Journal. 


NUTS AND CUTTINGS. 


To form a line or grove of future nut-bear- 
ing trees, get the largest chestnuts, walnuts, 
hickories, ete , to be had, and either plant 
this fall five or six in a hill, in each place 
where a tree is wanted—the best only to be 
finally retained—or spread all on the ground 
near the house, where mice, pigs, etc., are 
kept at effectual bay by the cats and 
and plant out as as sprouted in the 
spring. carrying th 


] 


dogs, 


soon 


fewer in a hill. In 
merely covering 


with water, and setting 
either case they must have 
enough to prevent them drying while admit- 
charcoal braise, open leaf 
mould, coarse sand are suitable, and 
should but just cover the nuts. Keep the soil 


open and all weeds and shade strictly away ; 


ting air freely; 
} 


or pure, 


} and exclude all graminivores until the stems 


have got out of their reach. Dry. sandy or 
rocky soil is generally preferable—the poorest 
sand is first choice for chestnuts. This is one 
of the most desirable of farm improvements, 
and on that account will prove a monument 
to the planter, and keep his memory fresh 
through grateful generations. 

Now, too, is a better season than the spring 
for making and setting cuttings of evergreens 
or shrubs or roots that require—as most things 
do—some time of slow preparation before 
they root. The wound must heal to shut 
of water, and a callous must form of 
simple, herbaceous tissues, protrusions from 
which are the beginnings of the new roots, 
which, like all other wood growth, are at first 
cellular tissue, from and 
etc., 


excess 


mere 
woody fibre ducts, 
are formed. 
sandy soil in a glass-covered pit or cellar, 
where serious freezing and drying wind and 
excessive wet are all safely excluded, they 
can fully prepare by the slow winter motion 
and adjustment of their stored material, to 
make an early protrusion of roots which will 
have a safe hold of the soil before hot or dry 
weather. Most of the smaller evergreens can 
be propagated in this way from small cuttings, 
and most sorts of roses are multiplied by short 
cuttings of the roots planted like seeds in 
and 
Tribune. 


loose mould at this season, 
winter protection.—N. Y. 


A AGRICULTURAL CREED. 


According to the Canada Farmer the agri- 
in convention and | 


culturists of Canada met 
adopted for themselves the following creed: 
We believe in small farms and thorough cul- 


tivation: we believe that the soil lives to eat, | 


as well as the owner, and ought, therefore, to 
be well manured ; we believe in going to the | 
bottom of things, and, therefore, deep plough- 
ing, and enough of it—all the better if it be a 
subsoil plough; we believe in large crops, 
which leave the ground better than they found 
it, making both the farm and the farmer rich 
at once; we believe every farm should own 
a good farmer; we believe that the fertili- 
zer of any soil is a spirit of industry, enter- 
prise, intelligence—without these, lime, gyp- 


He has a reasonably warm pen for | 


of the | 
| character of the nation, 


When people are making no inquiry as | 
to improved methods in any direction, no pro- | 
been more | 


- . ; ~aaeert . ‘ | Hereafter it may not be true 
which furnishes the principal food of young | 


; on farms. 


HOO | 


other countries, and in times past, 


If this | 
was fed in summer, on pasture, no harm was | 
observed, for the grass gave bulk in the stom- | 


| learning. 
|} on it the chi'd early learns to work 


| that 


sprouted seed ina pail | 


| more understand without seeing 


in which the | 
of the complete wood 


By setting cuttings now in open | 
| and he sees nothing beyond. 


with similar | 


| farm that he can do, and he thus early 
| feel a proprietorship in the farm and home. 





sum and guano would be of little use; we 
believe in good fences, good farms, good 
farm houses, good orchards, and good chil- 
dren enough to gather the fruit; we believe | 
in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in it, a clean | 
cupboard, a clean dairy, and a clean con- | 
science ; we believe that to ask a man’s ad- 
vice is not stooping, but of much benefit; we 
believe that to keep a place for everything 
and everything in its place saves many a step, 


and is pretty sure to lead to good tools and | 


keeping them in order; we believe that kind- 
ness to stock, like good shelter, is saving of 
fodder ; we believe that it is a gdbd thing to 
keep an eye on experiments, and note all, 
good and bad; we believe it is a good rule to 
sell grain when it is ready ; we believe in pro- 
ducing the best butter and cheese, and mar- 
keting when it is ready. 





KEEPING TURNIPS. 





The English flat turnip is one of the most 
difficult varieties to keep in good condition 
during the winter. If put in the cellar in bins 
it will be but a few weeks before it will be- 
come spongy and lose its sweetness, thus be- 
coming unfit for the table, but the German 
Swede can be kept with less difficulty. The 
reason why one feage better than the other is 
probably because one sprouts more readily 
than the other, at least this is no doubt one of 
the reasons, because the moment a turnip be- 
gins to grow it begins to lose its solidity, and 
also its sweetness ; therefore, whatever can be 
done to retard its growth will aid in keeping 
it in good condition. Light and heat, being 
aids to vegetable growth, should be avoided 
as far as possible. A cellar to keep vegeta- 
bles well should be cool, with an even tem- 
perature, never below 35° or above 45°. With 
such temperature there would be but little 
danger of any growth, but as it is very diffi- 
cult to keep a cellar at such low temperature, 
other means must be resorted to to prevent 
growth, one of which is by packing in some 
cool material that is not a good conductor of 
heat. Leaves of deciduous trees have been 
found excellent to keep turnips, beets, 
nips and other roots, provided the cellar be a 
cool one. If the turnips be well covered with 





leaves it will do no injury if the temperature 
in the cellar falls to 20°. 


Specially Reported for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 


CONNECTICUT STATE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Winter Meeting at Waterbury. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 


THURSDAY EventnoG, Dec. 20, 1883. 
The lecture by Prof. W. H. Brewer of the Shef- 
field Scientific School, New Haven, was one of his 
best efforts. 
fluences of the 
stract of what he said of farm influences :- 


His subject was “The Educational! In- 
Farm,” and the following is an ab- 


The hope of a nation may be said to be in its 
youth. The great factors which have made the 
nation 
which the nation sprung, the sentiments those races 
held and brought with them, the land tenure sys- 


American what it is, are the races from 


tem by which men are enabled to buy and own 
land, and the social, political and intellectual status 
of the farmers of the country. Men who were edu 
cated, or have lived on farms have had the leading 
parts in building up the American nation, and in 
making it what it is. Of twenty-one presidents 
fifteen have been farmers, or were the sons of 


mers, and five lived on new or pioneer farms, and 


far 


the latter have been the most prominent among the 
presidents. 

But a the race 
of 


faster 


on in 


the 


going 


and in 


great change is 
occupation 
rhe 


towns, 


the 
than 


leading men. cities growing 
the 


that this change must go on still further. 


are 


country and it seems inevitable 
Former- 
ly, cities were often reduced by famine and pesti- 
lence, but with our better knowledge of the laws of 
health, and with increased facilities for transporta- 
lessened, so 


tion, these causes of death are greatly 
that the health and strength of cities is maintained. 
that the 


our leading men will be educated in the 


majority of 
country or 

up, said 
the speaker, on a farm, and for the past twenty- 


I was born, reared, and grew 


seven years have been engaged in teaching, and as 
an American citizen, I have studied our position, 
and as the father of a family, the 
The papers say that the suc- 


question comes 


home very closely. 
cessful business men of the country come from the 
underlying 

1 this 


ana 


farms, or are country bred. ‘There are 
principles which control these things, 
condition will remain. 

Agriculture is now more respected in this country 
We told that in 
was 


than anywhere else. have been 
agriculture 
the leading men more than it is now, 


with us, but it is a mistake. 


honored by 
It was always honor- 
able to own land, and to order others to work upon 
it, but the work itself has always been looked upon 
Here it is dif- 


matter of 


as degrading even by land owners. 


for one’s more a 
We 
has a 
The dangers to a 
come not the 
t will be better for our nation to have as 
eople own the land they 


ferent, occupation is 


taste. have no peasantry in this country. 


Mexico peasantry, and she is slow to im- 


repudlican government 


but 


prove. 


from country, from the cities. 
large a 
portion as possible of the } 
live on. In ownership of land lies the safety of the 
government. 

There is no place so good in which to educate a 
child as on a moderate sized farm Education 
has made great advances within the past few vears, 
and chiefly in the direction of science, the increase 
the lengthening of human life, and 


of wealth and 


this is largely due to the work-shop or laboratory 
method of Men 
they could learn in no other 
handle the things they study, 
and 


learn in this way what 
They to 


and they to ask 


teaching. 
way learn 
ome 
questions seek out the answers. They thus 
acquire methods of inquiry that go with them in 
after life, and keep them constantly studying and 
The farm is always a laboratory, and 
and to observe. 
I was a man, said the Professor, before I learned 
are children in this country old enough 
the 
domestic 
When I first 


a revelation. 


there 
to attend school who have never seen sun rise, 
the 
the farm, except in pictures. 
this, it burst like 


plained to me why teachers have so much difficulty 


who never saw common animals of 
learned 
upon me It ex- 
in teaching many things to children, especially city 
to teach they 
the 
selves, than they can understand Greek. 

the learns that he 
can do something that is useful, that somebody else 
do if he So he is early 


the 


children, for much they try can no 


things them- 


On farm the child very early 


will have to does not. 


workers. One of the most use- 
that 


not immediate, but will 


identified with 


learns is, what he does is done 
that are 


future. He sees the seed corn 


ful things he 
come 


the 


for results 


in the pat in 
it grow in spring and summer, sees the 


the 


earth, 


sees 


care required in its cultivation, weeds to be 
pulled and destroyed, and he learns to wait for re- 
He sees that a large part of the work done 


the cutting of 


sults. 
the 
next year’s supply of wood while that of last year 


on farm is done for the future; 


is being burned; sees fences and buildings built, 


drains dug, and fields cleared for future use and 


| future profits, and he learns the meaning of self- 
out | 


He 


an element of forethought in everything, and 


sacrifice today with results coming far ahead. 
sees 
success in the future depends upon good work and 
Scarcely anything he he not 

The city child has none of this kind of 


care now uses has 
waited for. 
the baker, and the 
the table, 


It comes to him like 


education. He sees the butcher 


grocer bring each day the daily food for 


manna without effort, and without forethought. 
But 
have, because there is not money enough to buy it. 


he hears a great deal about what he cannot 
It is for no lack of care or forethought that he 


must deny himself the things he wants, but itis the 


| lack of money, and when he gets money he sees a 


great many ways for spending it. He does’t learn 
about the growth of things, and gets no correct 
ideas concerning interest, or what interest means. 
But the country boy sees his calf growing from a 
thing of little value to a 


So the coufitry boy is educated to thrift. 


thing of greater value 
There is all the time something to be done on the 
comes to 
Sut 
what child to do, we who 
have a backyard no bigger than this platform. I 
begin to fear that children are not 
wanted in the city. The poor children of the cities 
don’t get homes found for them in the city, but in 
the country, and I know that many country people 
take children from the cities into their families to 
bring up and educate, from stock a deal 
poorer than they would be willing to select their 


can one give a city 


coming to be 


great 
animals from. The benevolent associations in their 
reports are always congratulating themselves on 
having placed so many poor children in good 
homes in the rural districts, never in city families. 
A bad or a weak child may be educated on a farm, 
when it would be impossible to educate him in the 
city. The speaker had not much faith in what 
some style “farming on business principles.” He 
did not believe that farming can be so reduced to a 
business basis that as great fortunes can be made 
at it as in trade. The farmers who have made a 
million in their business can be counted on the fin- 
gers of a badly mutilated hand, and it must be so 
always, for it is pretty hard work to make a mil- 
lion dollars in doing unto others as you would have 
others do unto you. The bright side of farming in 
America is that large and smal) farmers are more 
nearly on the same level than elsewhere, and al- 
though few become very rich, nearly all pay 100 
cents for every dollar they owe. In Massachusetts, 
where farming is despised more than anywhere 
else in the world, statistics show that farmers 
live longer than any other class that perform an 
equal amount of labor. The farmer’s care of cat- 
tle teaches him how to preserve his own health. 
The strength of a people is in those classes that are 
most abundant, the workers. When a nation gets 
to be too much city it loses physical strength and 
power. The country cultivates individuality. In 
cities and in factories men are more alike, as their 
occupations call for similar work, but in the coun- 


| try men can follow more channels successfully. 


Farms don't need to be managed all alike, and the 
child soon learns to compare methods and to ob- 
serve closely. 

City people have a habit of looking upon the 

countryman as slow and narrow, but the slow, 
conservative element in our farming communities 
is what has kept this nation together and pros- 
perous thus far, while the French Republic, started 
by men who were not so slow, went to pieces long 
ago. City papers too are at fault in slurring the 
farming classes, even the New England Journal of 
Education, published in Boston, is not above criti- 
cism in this regard. Some of this is due to the 
character of the men who are employed to write for 
the city press. Many are of foreign birth and do 
not clearly comprehend the nature of our free in- 
stitutions. Others have acquired their education 
and training in city schools and under city infiu- 
ences. 
To the minds of many city people, farmers do 
not belong to the great class of “working-men,” 
and are not supposed to have a community of in- 
terest. The farmer is styled a “bloated aristocrat,’ 
a land holder, and some would have their lands 
taken from them and re-divided, forgetting that 
land in itself is of no value, but acquires its value 
from the labor and improvements that are place 
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IMPORTANT. 


When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Bag ‘Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
the Granp Union Hore., opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 
one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 
day. European Plan. Blevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


Tue ragpickers of Paris are to be banished from 
the city, and the work of removing the dust heaps 
will be done more quickly and thoroughly by regu- 
lar street cleaners. 


Tuer poem which Mr. Tennyson has written for 
the Youth's Companion is a lyric of great sweet- 
ness and tenderness. It is considered the best piece 
of work which he has done for some years. 


Tuwere has been a great diminution in the use of 
liquors in Washington within a few years. As an 
evidence of this it is reported that during the can- 
vas for the Speakership not a single glass of liquor 
was set out by any of the candidates, and not a 
single Congressman was to be seen under the influ- 
ence of liquor during that canvass. The barkeep- 
ers and hotel proprietors say that the decrease in 
tippling is so great as to materially curtail receipts. 


How can you remain a sufferer from dyspepsia 
when worse cases than yours are being cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it 


STATISTICS just issued by the Dutch government 
shows that an area of at least 92,000 acres has been 
recovered from the sea during the last three cen- 
tw ies. 


Tue compliments of the season—colds, coughs, 
catarrhs—may be effectively dealt with by taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. To neglect prompt treat- 
ment for these ailments to risk consumption, 
which is said to cause one-sixth of the mortality of 
all civilized eountries. 


Is 


Tue sale of English cottons is rapidly diminish- 
ing in China, because they do not make good rags 
after being worn in ga-ments. The economical 
Chinaman uses cotton rags to make the thick soles 
of his shoes, and pays a higher price for native 
cloth so as to have the rags good ard durable. 


Iu attention of our readers is respectfully called 
to the advertisement, in another column, of D. N 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., the celebrated seeds- 
men. ‘They do the largest business in their line in 
the United States; raise the bulk of their seed on 
their own farms, by the most approved methods, 
and have obtained a world-wide reputation for the 
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ESTABLISHED 18856. 
wM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
yn Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
LOUR AN YD COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Eggs, Beans, Pork, kend, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 
Blackstone St., under New England House. 
F. BOSTON. CHas. O. BROOKS. 


Sutter, Cheese, 


28 
W™M 


BROOKS. 


FURNITU RE. 


Established in 1836. 

PY. BB. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 

FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 

Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 

151 HANOVER STREET, 

BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 
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Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
.SH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
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PERSONAL. 


\. Humpbreys, Brigadier General 
\rmy, 


in 


(retired,) died suddenly 
Washington, Thursday 
attack 
had 

and civil. 
to 


WO CLOE 


‘+k, from an 


toris. The deceased 
At 
duty 


filled 


1, both military 
} 


» war he was assigned 


oflice he 
he was retired at 
was a member the 
f Philadel- 

Arts 
Academy of 


gineers, which 
), when 


He 


can Phil sop thical Socie ty o 


of 


American Academy of and 
{ Boston, the 
s, of which lattes he was a corporator, 


member of the 


National 


an honorary 
Geological Institute of Vienna, 
of Science and Art of 


was also 
| Royal 
Royal Institute 
ay, Milan, Italy. 


’. Barnum has made his last will 


nt. Several physicians were in- 
geport to testify to his mental 
re the 


will bequeaths property to the 


execution of the docu- 


f ¥10,000,000 to twenty-seven direct 
(mong his bequests are various sums 
institutions. 
cables to 
Minister Lowell 


table 
New York 
decided to 
Andrew’s, 


the 
has 


Smalley 
that 

Lord Rectorship of 
ical objection to the office being held 

n Minister, proving more formida- 
The resignation is 
relieve the au- 
deciding the 


inticipated. 
{fered in order to 
the of 
ve been raised. 


to leave his room on 


from necessity 
able 
with the aid of crutches for 
He is ex- 
the use of his limb in a few 


was 
Lay 
since his accident. 


over 


Mason has agreed to exhibit him- 
‘Betty and the baby” at a dime 


1 Philadelphia at a salary of $200 a 


some people would call a singu- 
that Senator George A’ 
! Somerville, and Mr. George A. Mar- 
Lowell, who were elected, respectively, 
if the Senate and Speaker of the 
of the General 
of Massachusetts for the present year, 
th born in the same New Hampshire 
(Mount Vernon), both attended the 
village school, and both graduated from 
uth ¢ ‘ollege. 


lence 


of Representatives, 


oF 


LE AND Surer.—There are 9,233,300 
cattle and 24,234,637 sheep in thir- 
en States and Territories of the great West. 
is heads the list with 4,410,000 cattle and 
00 California is the second in 

ool growing list, having 5,507,000 sheep, 
Wyoming and Montana lead 
1 cattle raising, the figures being respect- 
696,000; Wyoming, 780- 
Montana, 590,000; and California, 575,- 

The Railroad Gazette, commenting up- 

n these statistic 8, remarks that they help to 


plain why so many railroads in the West do 
4 profitable business from the day of their 


of 


sheep. 


Colorado, 


Colorado, 


Coughs, 
| 





completion, 


quality and variety of the seed they put upon the 
market, and their integrity in filling all orders en- 
trusted to them. Their beautiful Seed Annual for 
1884, sent free to all who apply for it, will be found 
of practical value to all who desire to purchase 


| seeds true to name. 


MINERAL oil is soon to replace lard oil in the 
lamps of the lighthouses of this country. In course 
of time electricity will probably displace oil, though 
oil lamps for use, in case the electricity fails, will 
naturally be retained. 

Avorn cheap goods. The Hop Plaster cures 
pains and aches where other plasters simply relieve, 
25 cts. at all drug stores. 

A writer in London Fte/d recommends castor 
oil for shoe leather, and says it will make any de- 
cently made boot thoroughly impervious to water. 


Harpry.—“If I can send 
writes James Corbin, of 
Samaritan Ner- 
cases of fits.” 


ONE SUFFEKING SOUI 
one suffering soul to you, 
Washburn, III, “1 will be happy. 
vine cured me, and will cure 
0, 


all 
$l 
ALLIGATOR leather, though not so much used in 
shoemaking as it was a few years ago, has become 
popular tor pocketbooks, travelling 
dressing cases, etc., and has also been used 
extent in book-binding. A company of 
adventurers in Florida has lately made a contract 
to furnish one single firm in France with 500,000 
alligator skins, for manufacture into leather. 


ALS, 
to some 


ORGANS Suiprep.—During the 
past three months Mayor Beatty, the enterprising 
organ-builder of Washington, N. J. shipped 5000 
cabinet organs from his great factory there, as fol- 
lows : September, 1600; October, 1800; November, 
(two holidays) 1600—total, 5000. It is said that 
this is by tar the largest shipment of organs made 
any organ-builder in America for the same 
p are 
Beatty’s organs in preference to other 
makes. He agrees to ship the organ that is adver- 
tised in this issue the same day he receives the 
order, or forfeit $500 in greenbacks. This is enter- 
prise, and to those who want an organ for a holi- 
day present it is a decided bargain. 


5000 BRATTY 


by 


uuying 


To children it is important that their feet should 
be warm and dry. This can be done with Wilsonia 
Magnetic Insoles. Use them and avoid Colds, 
Sore Throat and Diphtheria. Made all 
sizes. Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. Price 
50 cents. 

bridge is not a success in bad 
people crossed by the footways 


great 
200 | 


BROOKLYN'S 
weather. Only 
on Christmas. 
The last discov- 
ac- 

ol 


CALIFORNIA is a great country. 
ery there is a spring that runs clear vinegar, 
cording to the Grass Val Tidings, which 
course wouldn’t say the thing that is not. 

A JACKsSONVILLE (Fla.) dealer recently sold 
10,000 orange trees for $40,000 to an English com- 
pany, who will establish an orange plantation. 


ley 


Tue Yerar’s Immicgration.—During the 
past year 388,541 immigrants have passed 
through Castle Garden. This, as compared 
with 1882, shows a falling off in the immigra- 
tion at this port of 66,864. Of the immi- 
grants who arrived during 1883 about 170,- 
were A little more than 90,- 
000 came from the British Isles, and of these 
About 25,000 came 
20,000 


Q00 Germans. 
over one-half were Irish. 
Italy. Sweden followed with about 
immigrants, Norway and Hungary each 
contributed 11,000. During the past 
year 58,096 cabin passengers from Europe 


and 


over 


landed at this port. This shows an increase 


of 549 over the oon of 1882. 


A TRAMP RENDEZVOUS, 


The authorities of Eastern Connecticut are 
about to begin an active campaign against 
the “tramp,” says the Hartford Post. In 
several of the country towns the selectmen 
have already posted notices on the public 
signposts warning tramps that the law, which 
for several years has been inoperative, will 
hereafter be enforced in its full vigor. Dur- 
ing the past year tramps have been more nu- 
merous than at any time since the act was 
passed. A few weeks ago a resident of Nor- 
wichtown found a vagrant one morning sound- 
ly sleeping in the spare bed chamber up 
stairs. He routed the fellow out, glad to get 
rid of him without calling upon the authori- 
ties to arrest him. Since the cold weather 
set in, tramps have made the pest house, on 
the lonely and secluded shore of Yantic Cove, 
their nightly rendezvous, drinking and ca- 
rousing there until they fall asleep. It isa 
small wooden building, built last spring to ac- 
commodate smallpox patients, several of 
whom died within its wal's. 

Making this ghastly place their head-quar- 
ters, they sally out over the neighboring 
country, insulting women, and begging or de- 
manding bread and whiskey. Two or three 
arrests have already been made. In Putnam 
the other day two vagrants stoned Mr. Cut- 
ler, proprietor of the town farm, because he 
would not give them a breakfast on a spurious 
order. Mr. Cutler defended himself with a 
piichfork. ‘They were chased toward Rhode 
Island and captured, and bound over for trial 
before the Superior Court. The authorities 
say that it is far easier to make arrests than 
to convict. In conversation, the prosecuting 
attorney and Captain of police of Norwich, 
say that it is almost impossible to prove that 
a man is a tramp, according to the Connecti- 
cut law. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

Immediately after the Christmas holidays Mr. 
Parnell will hold a series of conferences with his 
colleagues relative to the extension and reorganiza- 
tion of the Irish party in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and to the policy of the party in the forth- 
coming session of I -arliament. The programme of 
the party includes country government without ex 
officio authority therein on the part of the crown of- 
ficers. It also includes legislation looking tow ard 
the sale and parcelling of the London corporation’s 
Irish estates 

‘There appears to be a revival of attempts to de- 
stroy life and property by the use of explosives. 
Besides the explosion at Birkenhead on the night of 
the 25th, a dynamite cartridge was exploded in Bar- 
rack street, Strabene, county Tyrone, Ireland, on 
the 26th, , destroying the roof of a house. A box of 
explosives, with a fuse attached, has been found on 
the track of the Great Western Railway near Ax- 
minster, England. Had a train passed over the 
box a serious explosion would have ensued. 

Three baronies in county Tyrone, Ireland, have 
been placed under the Arms act. ‘ 

Meetings of both Orangemen and N ationalists 
were held at Dromore, Ireland, on New Year's day, 
and although great excitement prevailed among 
the populace, no serious disturbance occurred until 
after the close of the Orangemen’s meeting, at 
which time, despite the efforts of the magistrates 
the Orangemen, by a detour across the field, cam 
within a short distance of the Nationalists. A se 
rious fight was waged between the two parties for 
some time, during which the cavalry and infantry 
charged several times. Shots were exchanged, 
stones thrown and sticks ‘freely used. The fight 
ended only after the hussars and lancers had 
charged across the fields and wounded a number of 
Orangemen. The infantry, with fixed bayonets, 
escorted the Nationalists beyond the reach of the 
Orangemen. 

c ne Bradlaugh a his —,, of 

orcibly takin session of his seat as a me 
: f the: eon Tt Comamons for the borough of 
Northampton at the next session of Parliament. 


France. 


The decree prohibiting the importation of Amer- 
ican pork into France has been promulgated, the 
prohibition to be absolute after the ini 

The despatching of re-inforcements to Tonga n! . 
to be hastened. "Ene government has asked ~~ 
steamship compenten for —— by whi 
send troops to Tonquin immediate 

M. Ferry’s Steution ta annex all of Tonquin is 
all but openly avowed. 





In spite 2 = a 
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Vinee that it is safe to bully and ae 
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will look on quietly. T The ministerial mingland agutesces 
Paris are Dyn pt to say that Englat — 

The Eng! m steadily emetl 

the French policy as ucnet, t, and rate thc 
warning that no interference with a ~ y pathy 
will be tolerated, and openly mam y 

with China. 


Egypt. 
from Suakim, says © El 
rectionary movement Geipenee of a most —-. 


and Baker Pacha 
character. 
formidable rel eo be la road render 











tion still more critical. Nothing can be done at 
present, as an immediate advance would mean dis- 
aster. The British gunboats have gone to Masso- 
wah. One thousand women and children, together 
with four soldiers, are bravely holding out at Sin- 
cat. Even with the promptest action on the part of 
England there will be barely time to save those 
people from a terrible fate. It is believed there 
are 20,000 rebels between Suakim and Sincat. 
Should the Egyptians attempt to march to Berben 
it is believed that 100,000 rebels would oppose 
them. A general order was issued on Monday an- 
nouncing the appointment of Baker Pacha as gov- 
ernor-general of Eastern Soudan. 


General Items. 

Col. H. R. Rathbone of Albany, N. Y., fatally 
shot his wife, and attempted to kill himself, at 
Hanover, Prussia, on Friday last. He was doubt- 
less insane. 

The Spanish government has abrogated article 
tive of the decree of March 12, 1868, whereby goods 
from the United States pay duty in Cuba as if they 
had been brought by foreign ships, even when ar- 
riving under the Spanish flag. 

King Humbert of Italy has comsented to comply 
with the wishes of the Pope, and erect the pro- 
} 0 ed statue of the late King Victor Emmanuel in a 

ide chapel of the Pantheon, instead of in the cen- 
fre of that structure. 

The American bishops now in Rome deny that 
any agreement was made at the recent propaganda 
conference relative to the attitude of the Catholic 
clergy of the United States on the Fenian ques- 
tion. 

It is reported that another cardinal will be ap- 
pointed for America, and that Archbishop Gibbons 
of Baltimore will be selected for the position. 

It is reported that Bacnimh, Tonquin, is besieged 
by the French troops, and that the early occupa- 
tion of the town is imminent. It is ayso rumored 
that a French force has landed at Hai Nan. It is 
said, too, that the Russian and American govern- 
ments have advised China to recall her troops from 
Bacnimh and leave the Black Flags to their fate. 

It is reported at Calcutta that the viceroy of India 
proposes to introduce a bill in Parliament for the 
disestablishment of the English Church in India. 

Advices from Hayti state that Jeremie has ca- 
pitulated. Jacmel and Miragoane have been ad- 
vised to do the same. 


Dr. Pierce's “Pleasant Purgative Pellets” are 
sugar-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for any 
length of time, in any climate, so that they are 
always fresh and reliable. No cheap wooden or 
pasteboard boxes. By druggists. 


Business Notices. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
life and energy to all the functions of the body. 
has cured hopeless cases of dyspepsia and de bility. 

‘ry it. - 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, $1, 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


HRlarviages and Deaths. 








MARRIED. 


Dee. by Rev. R. K. Harlow, Mr 
C rossman and Miss Ella Clough, both of 


Medway, 
Cc. 


In 
Gustavus 
Medway. 
In Cambridge, Dec. 24, by Rev. L. V. Price, Asa L. 
Morrison of Cambridge to Joseph A. McMaker of Bos- 
ton. 
In North Shirley, Mass., Dec. 26, by Rev. 
cross, William Watson of Great Falls, N. H., 
L. Spaulding of Shirley. 
In Beverly, Dec. 25, by Rev. E. W. Preble, Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Lothard of Cambridgeport and Miss Nellie G. 
Taylor of Beverly. 


A. F. Nor- 
to Kate 


DIED. 


In Hanover, N. H., Dec, 22, Andrew McLean, aged 
80 years and 2 months, a native of Kelso, Scotland. 

In Andover, N. H., Dec. 30, the Hon. John Proctor, 
79 years of age. 
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WARREN LELAND, New York: “There | 
is no medicine in the world equal to 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cured by it 
of Rheumatism. } % 


Rev. W. E. PENNINGTON, Central 
South Hampton, N. B.: “AYER’s SAR- 
SARSAPARILLA has made a new man of 
me.” [Cured by it of General Debility.) 


JOHN J. RYAN, Athletic B. B. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA cured me.” [Cured by it of Rheu- 
matism.} 


ORLANDO SNELL, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
enjoy better health than ever before, due 
solely to the use of AYER’S SARSAPARIL- 
LA.” [Cured by it of Carbuncles and 
Debility.] 


NATHAN S. CLEAVELAND, Boston, 
Mass.: “A most valuable remedy for the 
lassitude and debility incident to the spring 
season.” [His daughter cured by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA of Headaches, Dizzi- 
ness, Indigestion, and General De- 
bility.) 


MILTON Fox, Dracut, Mass.: “The 
one I would recomme nd above all others 
as a blood purifier.’ [Cured by AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA of Scrofulous Humor 
and Dyspepsia.]} 


SELBY CARTER, Nashville, Tenn. 
“My system seemed saturated with Se dl 
ula, but AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cured 
me. 


living. 


preparation of this class for which these cl 
one that does “real, lasting good,” is 
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Sold by all druggists; pri 


Almost “all the ills that flesh is heir 
impurities in the blood, the result of hereditary taint or of a wrong 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA thoroughly purifies the blood, ¢ 
to the digestive organs, and imparts new vitality to the nervous system. 
aims can be truthfully made, 


PRAISE 


ACCORDED TO 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


By People who Have Proven its Benign Effects. 


Hon. FRANCIS Jewett, Lowell, Mass.: 
““AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is the only prep- 
aration that seems to do me any real, 
lasting good.” [Cured by it of Blood 
Impurities.) 7 


Mrs. E. B. Tompkins, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
“A YER’S SARSAPARILLA has done me un- 
told good. Nothing else has been so efti- 
cacious.” [Cured by it of Feminine 
Ailments.) 


FRANK M. GRIFFIN, Long Point, Teras: 
“Has worked like a charm; no medicine 
could have accomplished more.” {His 
child cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA of 
Scrofulous Sores.) 


Mrs. H. McKay, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
can recommend AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
to all afflicted.” [Her son cured by it of 
Scrofulous Swellings, Dizziness, and 
Internal Fever.) 

VW “No 
my recovery 

[Cured by it 


Gro. ANDREWS, Lovrell, 
doubt whatever that I owe 
to AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” 
of Salt Rheum.) 


J. CHAPMAN, Nashua, 
SARSAPARILLA is a_ perfect 
[Cured by it of long 
Scrofulous Hu- 


ss. 


HENRY We det 
“AYER’S 
blood purifier.” 
standing and severe 
mors.) 


Mrs. LORENZO S. RUGGLES, Auburn, 
Ve.: “AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proved 
its superiority to all others.” Cured by 
it of Feminine Weak nesses.]| 
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Dr. J. C. AYER & C0., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
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—% SOQ So 
This porous plaster is 

} famous for its quick 

— hearty action in 
PLASTER (222.52 
| Rheumatism, Sciatica, 

Crick in the Back, Side or Hip, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints 
and Muscles, Sore Chest, Kidney Troubles and all pains 
or aches either local or deep-seated. It Soothes, Strength- 
ens and Stimulates the parts. The virtues of hops com- 
bined with gums—clean and ready toapply. Superior to 


OSD 


HOP > 


p> 





In Charlestown, Dec. 28, Julia A., widow of Capt. 
Edward Mosher of New Bedford, 69 yrs. 2 mos. 
In Che Ise a, Dec. 27, Thomas Whittemore, 45.yrs. 7 
mos. 13) 
In ¢ melee a, Dec. 
In Sudbury, Dec. 
mos. 
In Billerica, Dec. 
In South Weymouth, Dec. 
86 yrs 11 mos. 
In Dunstable, Dec. 24, J. Harlon Swallow, 46 yrs. 
In Walpole, Mass., Dec. 26, Samuel Gilbert, 83 yrs. 
4 mos. 
In Lexington, Dec. 27, Mary Forbes, widow of the 
late John Davis, 88 yrs 2 mos. 
In Merrimac, Dec. 28, Thomas B. Patten, 75 yrs. 
In South Newmarket, N. H., Daniel Edwin Smith, 
Esq., 54 yrs. 

~? Hingham, 
yr 


27, John Millin, 85 yrs. 8 mos. 
24, Lemuel P. Brown 78 yrs. 11 


25, Henry B. Judkins, 56 yrs. 
19, Mrs. Sarah C. Meader 


Dec. 28, Martin Beals Stoddard, 65 
In Winchester, Dec. 22, Mrs. Betsey Cc. , widow of 
the late Capt. Benjamin Russell of Salem, 77 yrs. 

In Lynn, Dec. 22, Joanna, widow of George Sanborn 
of Salem, 68 yrs. 5 mos. 

In South Lincoln, Mass., Dec. 23, Mrs. 
wife of John Underwood, 73 yrs. 10 mos. 
In Billerica, Dec. 25, ory B. Judkins, 
In Newburyport, Dec » Sa Rebecca C., 
Joseph Bragdon, 87 yrs. 7 mo 

In Natick, Dec. 24, E amend Ww. 


Asenath, 


56 yrs. 
widow of 


Buell 53 yrs. 





Re Persons ordering articles advertised in 


our columns, will please say that they saw 
the NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in 


FARMER. 


Hew Advertisements. 


IT PAYS ' tosell our Hand Rubber Stamps. Samples 
ree. FOLJAMBE & Co., Cieveland, O. 
4teop] 


ot 


FOR | 
“Will be mailed 


FREE to all applicants and to 
customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, prices, 


descriptions an 
directions for planting all Vegetable and a 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Imvaluable t 


D.M. FERRY & CO ma 
sis HANSE The earliest and most 


valuable Raspberry, 
large, bright erimson, very 

productive, extra hardy North and 
South, EARLY HARVEST, the 
earliest and most profitable Black- 
berry, ATLANTIC& DANIEL 

aa BOONE Strawberries. Send for 
On p/full particulars; mailed free. The 
largest and best stock of Strawberrie-, 











ries, Currants, and Gra 
. Also, Fruit Trees and Nut-bearing 
\ : Trees, including Kieffer and Le Conte 
Pars, the now Peaches—Japan Giant Chestnut, @c. Richly 
Iltustrated Catalogue, with honest descriptions, truthful pictures 
and fair prices, free. It tella what to plant, how to plant, and 
how to get and grow Fruit Trees and Plants ; the finest and most 
waeful o catalogue of ue kind publishe 
nF vETT. Little Silver, New Jersey, 
nana Guthbert Raspberry and Manchester Strawberry. 


2teowl 
B E R RY Plants by mail or owawe atone-half 
Agents’ prices. BIG S v 

Raspberries,Currants, Black- GAR 

berries and New Strawberry . 

A perfect howering Seedling of Crescent,which 

—— Sorm,size firmness & high flavor. Full descrip 
free catalogue. HALE BROS, So. Giastoabune Ot 


Steow! 


Delicate and Feeble Ladies. 








Those languid, tiresome sensations, causing you to 
feel scarcely able to be on your feet; that constant 
drain that is taking from your system all its former 
elasticity; driving the bloom from your cheeks; that 
continual strain upon your vital forces, rendering you 
irritable and fretful, can easily be removed by the use 
of that marvellous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irregulari- 
ties and obstructions of your system are relieved at 
once, while the special cause of periodical pain are 
permanently removed. None receive so much benefit, 
and none are so profoundly grateful and show such an 
interest in recommending Hop Bitters as women. 
Feels Young Again. 
“My mother was afflicted a long time with Neuralgia 
and a dull, heavy, inactive condition of the whole sys- 
tem; headache, nervous prostration, and was almost 
helpless. No physicians or medicines did her any good. 
Three months ago she began to use Hop Bitters with 
such good effect that she seems and feels young again, 
although over 70 years old, We think there is no 
other medicine fit to use in the family.””—A lady in 
Providence. 
BRADFORD, PA., May 8, 1875. 

It has cured me of several diseases, such as nervous- 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, etc. 
I have not seen a sick day in a year, since I took Hop 
Bitters. All my neigt.bors use them. 

Mrs. FANNIE GREEN. 


33000 Lost.—"A tour of Europe that cost me $3000, 
“done me less good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; 
“they also cured my wife of fifteen years’ nervous 
“weakness, sleeplessness and dyspepsia.”’ 

R. M., Auburn, N. Y. 


High Authority. 

Hop Bitters is not, in any sense, an alcoholic bever- 
age or liquor, and could not be sold for use except to 
persons desirous of obtaining a medicinal bitters. 

GREEN B. Raum, U. 8. Com. Inter’! Rev. 


So. BLOOMINGVILLE, O., May 1, 79. 
Srrs—I have been suffering ten years and I tried 
your Hop Bitters and it did me more good than all the 
Miss 8. 8. BOONE. 
Baby Saved! 


We are so thankful to say that our nursing baby 
was permanently cured of a dangerous and protracted 
constipation and irregularity of the bowels by the use 
of Hop Bitters by its mother, which at the same time 
restored her to perfect health and strength.—The Pa- 


doctors. 


> 


OS 








liniments, lotions oe | salves, Price 2% cents or 5 for 
gists and country | 
stores. Mailed on re- | 
nares, SUCCESS 
prietors, Boston, Mass, 
+- so +. +e 
t@ The best family pill made—lawley’s Stomach and 
invested in a postal card and addressed as below 


$1.00. Sold by drug- p CRE A T 
Plaster Company, Pro- 
Liver Pills. 2c. Pleasant in actionand easy to take. 

to the writer full information as to the best lands 


give 
n the United States now for sale; 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, also the full text 
of the U. 8. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES | 


| 
of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesota and | 


how he can 





Northeastern Dakota. 
ADDRESS 


JAMES B. POWER, 


Commissioner of Immigration and a 


Commissioner, 


17t1 ST. PAUL, MINN. 


‘AGREAT OFFER@y 


The “Little Wonder” 


TIME KEEPER. 


Everybody can now ewn a handsome hunt- 
ing cased Time Keeper. Not ot a 
Hor cheap toy but a thoroughly r 
e time of day in Eaetleemne Silver 
YJ Nickel Hunting Cases. Special 60 Gaze 
offer: Send 36c. in stamps to pay postage, 
and we will send you 25 samples of our goods 
with which you can make $3 to $5 a day also 
Cut 1-8 Size. our New kk, 150 illustrations, and the 
Little Wonder Time Keeper and s Beautiful Plated 
Watch Chain free asa present, Ju TSR DOO or Cons. 
= BABCOCE & ENT: OOK, CO: 


$3 LOUNCE. 


ANCY DIAMOND CORDED FOLDING 
Lounge only $3; folds like folding chair; we ina 
only 13 ths. A perfect beauty, beauty, beauty, beauty 
to look at; the easiest, easiest easiest, easiest to lie 
on; the handie st, handiest, Souaiaak: cheapest, cheap- 
est, prettiest, best Lounge in existence, and only $3. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of $3, and warranted, war 
ranted, warranted to give immediate and thorough 
satisfaction. Mind now, thorough satisfaction, 
in fact to tickle you most to death. This beautiful 
little comfort giver is warranted to please you 
Sent anywhere on receipt of $3, or 4 for $10. Club 
with your neighbors and ovier 4. Remember they 
are warranted to give thorough satisfaction. 

Trade supplied. Agents wanted. NOVELTY WOOD 
WORKS, Willimantic, Conn. 4tl 


FLORIDA ANNUAL 


FOR 1884. 
ONTAINS AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 200 pages of the 
most reliable information for the settler, tourist, and 
sporteman,; statistical tables of the greatest value; 
and a large, new, sectional map of Florida in colors. 
Price 50 cents. Map without book, 25 cents. 
Cc. K. MUNROE, 140 Nassau St., New York City. 
4tl 


SEEDS 


5tl 





Our new catalogue,best published, 
Free toall, 1,500 varieties, 3 

illustrations. You ought to have it 
BENSON,MAULE &0O0.,Phila.Pa 


2( Q ) BU. SEED POT ATOES. E. 
Mayflower, Vt. Champion, E. Gem, W. 
Elephant, E. Sunrise, White Whipple, Early Vt., St. 
Patrick, &c. 200 kinds. By mail, 20 cts. to $1.00 ¥ bb. 
Variety bbls. at low rates. Horsford’s Imperial Bar- 
ley 1000 fold yield. Write, LUTHER PUTNAM, 
2tly Cambridge, V 


SATIN FINISH CHROMOS with name 0c, Send 1 
names with $1.50 and you a Beautiful Paris 


50: Ring FREE, STAR ARD CO., Clintony 


13teowl 


1 receive 


FOR 1884. 
The first Almanac using the 
NEW STANDARD TIME. 
Contains Business Directory, 

Street Directory, 

Events of Past Year, 

Members of Congress, 

Mass. State Government, 

Post Office Regulations, 

Judiciary, 

City Officers, 

Express List, 

Churches, Societies, etc. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING ACOMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
600 Pages. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT, & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 


FOR SALE, 


FINE FULL BLOODED COTSWOLD 
Ram, two years old, brought up as a cosset. 
Having no use for him will sell cheap. Apply to T. L. 
BROWNE, 5 N. F. H. Market, Boston, Mass. t52 


PATCHWORK SILK. 


Samples 10c. SILK MANUFACT’Y, Clintonville, Conn. 
4t52 
By return mail, Full Deseription 
Mood New Tallor System 4 
Dress Cutting MOODY & 00, 
ly3 


Cut this ~ Ay 


PATEN 


12t51 





2 











° Satin Finish Cards, New Imported de 
gns, name on and Present Free for 10c. 
CLunrom Bros. & Co., Clintonville, Ct. 





Procured or nocharge, 4p. DOoOK 
patent-law free. Add. W. T. Fitz- 
GERALD, 1006 F St., W. ashington,D. c. 





rents, Rochester, N. Y. 





—— 











to make the circulation of our 


Home Companion ov one yam, for only 
offer are as follow: 


A ne wupapes r with 200,000 subscribers can 
advertising 5 or $5,000 per 
but 10,000 or 

For these and other reasons, we 


subscribe: to 


publishing. 

very |b circulation, 

this only equitable 
The first 

Our answer,is YES. 


rs, we make $100,000 
Without a 
and b= pee receive hig 


We desire pa 
accomplish which we will give absolutely ay — first 


issue more than it costs 
,000 subscribers, its advertising revenues do not 
with mammoth circulations make fortunes for their owners, 


space. 
benefit to a paper than the paper is to the subscribers. With 1 
$200,000 a year clear 
cire ulation’ we woul 
b rates and large 
conducting business is adopt ted. 
be ered is,—is the d 


per 250,000 during the next six months. To 
ret water Diamond Ring, and the 
reasons for making this unprecedented 


get Ic. 


subscribers as being of mene, financia 
00,000 or 200,000 bona-fide 
yay from advertising, above cost of 
lose +? Therefore, to secure a 

ts from advertising space, 


ine stone? 





d pure—a ¢ 





The stone is GUARANTEED to be no 
imitation, but a 


If it is not found so b: 
money, enter the subscri 
during its existence. To the 
the manufacturing Jeweler, 
represented, so that read 


ay id 


WARRANTED GENUINE AND PURE DIAMOND. 


the most careful and searching tests, we will refund the 
r’s name on our list, and have the paper mailed to him free 


m whom we 
ers may rely upon the promises being fulfilled to the letter. 


Alaska Diamond, Rhine Pebble, or other 


of this T has been sent a guarantee from 
<thain tees rings, that they are just as 





tone c aL Inteliectual 








pestion is, wine Scant fatide Hat wR RARE fine 
LEADING | PAPERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE 


to make it the most desirable 
no effort or money to ganeve that 
Remit by draft, express, or new postal note, to 
THE HOME COMPANION, 
N. W. Cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Cincinnati, 0. 
Don’t fail to name the paper in which you see this advertisement. 


ILY 


fined 





and reliable paper in the 
object. Sample Copies 


the NEW TOOLS 


season, together with recent hy 
‘lace the ** PILA NET _ 





Le. nts, 
Jr.’ arm and 

den Implements bee 
yond all Com- 


> Aa petition. 


N80 ch 


Gar- 


7& 129 
oc ek. Uh. od 
Phila. 
10teop1 


Horse 


“PLANET Jr."'vs 


Hoes, Cultivators, Seed’ 
Drills, Wheel Hoes & Potato- Diggers. 


+d offer, we SEND NOW, 


if you are ir 
— ested in Farming,Gar ° 
y ing or ‘Trucking, forour New 
Catalogue con- 
taining 32 pages 
and over 40 illus 
tions, 
describ- 
ing fully the 








EAD IT 
THROUCH 


$2.30 


and to intr 
them a fuir, homest trial. Package 
ite Tomato, Excelsior Cabbage, L iy 
Mommo® Red Onion, Sugar Parsnip, 
> Bay flew pie hom § b al soBu perb zener 
the price of 


$500 iN CASH” ‘PREMIUMS ®: « 


Dore ulars and directions sent 
Dorr’s Lowa Seed Manual ‘sent with each order 
year, al 


DORR & 


emgg halo 


by returo mail, and the 
Cash Premiums. 
6teop! 


ew. one 


CTS 


FOR TRIAL TistPeckice® = 


»iuce them into thousands of new homes this season. 
*F” contains oue pa 
Orange ¢ arrot, Hoaton Market e 
ong Scariet Ra 
ne Be 


“nell; oy aid, an 
. co.” #8 O8Fourth St. DES MOINES, IOWA. 


‘FARM and GARDER” 


An unequalled opportu 


Our Special * 
Offer! 
the 
iutely FREE, y « 
GARDE N 81 ‘EDS Ay @ tryling cost 


aa: the “Farm and Garde > month|y f 


ae e r, - I 


%of Dorr's lows Seeds 
to induce itotry ours 
we wast every Farmer aod Gardener to give 
Cuban Quecn Watermelon, New Favor- 
lery, Green Fringed Le ttuce, ( 
Boston Market Cucumber, zurple- -top Tur- 
co Soe) Usual price of these code iO BO: 
and see what we gi for ONL y 
grown from our Sceds, 


ompete or the 





Currant 
quirteas. 


FAY.: 


17teop37 


GRAPES 


SMALL FRUITS AND TREES, LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS, 
Stock First-Class. Free Catalogues. 


ALL BEST. 
NEW AND 
OLD. 
GEO, S, JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N.Y. 





MICHIGA 


1Rteop37 


FARMERS: 


300,000 Acres isi ixa7 as 


Find the best markets in the world 
right at their doors. Blizzards and 
es do not devastate their crops 

r homes. have 


ayments; long 


COST OF 


IF 


MAKING 
IF 


BONDS, in aid of its enterprise, 


EXHIBIT 


REDUCING TO BULLION 


SMELTING AND REFINING WORKS, sa 
a4: building and machinery for 10 furnaces 
ASH IN TREASURY for ore 


REIN 
30 


TOTAL AMOUNT INVESTED ° eo 
NET PROFIT of Smelting Ore is #10 per t ton, ‘hence a 
IN OPERATION 300 days in the year, it 
90 PER CENT upon the above amount invested 
COST OF ADDING NINE ADDI ION AL 
ing and machinery will not exceed $27,000. 
A TOTAL CAPACITY 
would net daily, $3,000. 

THE SMELTER WORKS 300 days yearly, 
rHE FOUR GREAT ore producing centres, 


rHE 


the NET 


rHE SAME 
ri 


ing, and the ore product is largely in excess of the 


THE NEW ENGLAND & COLORADO MINING 


propose to locate its Smelting and Refining Works, at 


guick and easy transportation, a grea quantity and variety of o 
all being natur: 
for the Company’s freights is now being arranged with different 


rom these four localitic s their ores, they 


rhe its CAPITAL STOC 
and they are now offers 

Among its managers are some of the LEADING MI 
ollector of Internal Revenue, North Adams, Mass.; He 
Watch and Clock Company; Hon 
, and others. For further information and 


Company have issued 


E. Howard 
Produce, etc 


HIRAM BLAISDELL, Banker, &c., 4 Post Office Square, Boston, Bass. : 


4t52 


SHOWING 
PROFIT 


TONS OF 


and fuel purchasing func 
0 ton 
would re 
FURNACES, connect 
per ds ay of 300 tons of ore, 
AR IZON A, 
“AH, es luring the year 1878, in Gold, Sil 


I sACES in 1882, produced $47,188, 691. 
IE TOTAL. PRODI CT of these four places was $163,474.591, and is continually ir 


either Denver or Put 


Charles H 


COST 
AND 
OF 


ANNUAL 
OF 

WORKS 
ORE 


INCOME, 

SMELTING 
CAPABLE 
PER DAY. 


ING 


mpler with one furt 

hae hb abe Oa 66 sa ee 830,000 
Bee ese eee eereerasees 70,000 
oe a ee ee ee $100,000 
net per day, 8300.00 


: 
PROFIT of 890,000, or 


smelter will 


turn a NET 


l with the same t 


which at a profit o 
ANNUAL PROFIT shouk _ 
COLORADO, NEW MEXICO 


and Lead, upwards of 


° $900,000 
ind 


$18,976,000 


ver 


of smelters and mills 


AND SMELTING CO. 
heay freights 


o drain 


capacity the 


plenty 
ary the 
ri ail ouds 


FIKS1 


res, 
ret 


ally tribut 


K and MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT 
d for sal 

N OF MASSA¢ HUSETTS 
m. Edward Howard, bB 
North, of Charles H 


ilars, call upon or add 


us How 


parti w Pres 
Mi NTLO 





ARDEN AND 


FARM TOPICS 





6 By PETER HENDERSON 


ing within its scope the following subjects : 
and Care of Plants in Rooms.—Propagation n of ' 
tures, and Modes of He ating.—Formatior 
Cabbage and Cauliflower.—On the Gro 
Crops for Farm Stock.—Culture ¢ 
Market Gardening are — New Yo 

Malled on receipt o' 
aes MAN AL of “EVE KYTHI 
plate of the new Rose “ Sunset.” 


NG FO 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


isa New B od 
one 
ar B 


f $1.50, and with which will be sent sions charge, 
BR THE GARDEN,” 


182 pages) containing a color 


SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS 
sy 35 & 37 Cortlandt St.. NEW YORK 





HOPE 


scientific men of Europe and America. Write 


ing them. 
co., 7 


rhey 


FOR 
THE 


Peck’s Patent Tubular Cushioned Ear Drams cure Deafness in 
for illustrated descriptive book and testimonials from doctors, 
Pe 8, ministers and prominent men and women who have been cured, 
are unseen while in use, comfortable to wear, and make 
Murray St., New York, Agents for South and West. 


DEAF. 


all stages. Recommended by 
and who fake pleasure in recommend 
a permanent cure. Address, WEST 
5toamOct. 





SIBLEY'S SEEDS 


7h, for ay cR 4 
testec 
~ Farm Seed Manual; History and be ast methods 


re 


of culture ot Grains, Root Crops, Grasses 
only 10cts. rn c 


Planting, ete. 
several thousand varieties, FT 


sus HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, Rochester, N.Y, Chicago, Ill 


RO for a 
only the. vest sent out. 


WILSON’S LATEST 


No more pounding the shoulders of the ho~se 
beams. No breaking anes $8, or any sudden or hard 
needs them. 2tf 


SPRING 


No more stiff 
‘jerking”’ 
JEROME POTTE: R, Age nt, 


Send for Circulars. 


SINGLETREE. 
No more breaking 
anyt 
Tiverton 


i shares and 
that labors 


RK. I. 


limb plougl 
to injure hing I 





Fodder Crops, Tree 


‘'atalogue and Price List of POOR SEEDS 
. 





NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, ” 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 


if we only use those within our reach, 


very of Mr. C, H. 


In our delicious gar 


ills, 


all our 
is fully i 


Morse, of He 


den vegetable, 


istrated by the dise« 
lliston, Mass. 
has discovered 1 
and 


and expe 


, he 
all Kidney 
fter years of study 


It is only af 


feeling 


Asparagu 


safe and radical cure for Liver 
diseases. 


rience that satisfied of its curative 


at last, 
has offered it to the 
Try more and test its wonderful powers. 
Sold by all Call MORSE’S 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., proprietor, 
ton, Mass. Wreks & PoTTeR and Gro. C. 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents.” 
__ 3 


-| FARM REGISTRY, 


to let, for one dollar, until sold. This is the only 
charge made for selling or letting property. Mail us a 
description of your farm, with price and terms, en- 
closing one dollar, when a receipt will be mailed to 
you. Parties in pursuit of a farm will find lists of the 
same by calling at the FARM REGISTRY of CLIF- 
TON & CO., No. 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 52t48 


52t5 
PENSIONS for any disability ; also to 


Heirs. Send stamps for New 
Laws. CoL. L. BINGHAM, Attorney, 
26t38 Washington, D. C. 


Real Estate---Stock. 


Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Always on hand and for sale. Write for what you 
— visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 


Readville, Mass. 


13t49 
FRUIT FARM at a Great Bargain. For descrip- 


tion and price write A. BATTLES, Girard, Pa. 4to1 
FARMS go ent. Illus. circular free. J. 
. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 26t44 


NEAR MARKETS. 


HE STATE OF MICHIGAN HAS MORE 

than 4500 miles of railroad and 1600 miles of Lake 
transportation, schools and churches in every county, 
public buildings all paid for, and no debt. Its soil and 
climate combine to produce large crops, and it is ~he 
best fruit State in the Northwest. Several million 
acres of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet in the 
market at low prices. The State has issued a NEW 
PAMPHLET containing a map and descriptions of 
the soil, crops and general resources of every county in 
the State, which may be had free of charge by writing 
to the COMM’R OF IMMIGRATION, troit, Mich. 

16t39 


HOLSTEINS. 


very fine heifers to calve this winter, just 
and for sale at fair prices. 
CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, Readville, Mass. 


powers, he afflicted public. 
once 


druggists. for 


Hollis 


GoopD 


Owners of farms can 
« register them for sale or 


A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me 











Worms! for Sale. Catalogue 
free. Maps of Va. 20 cts. 
LL. Staples 4-Co.Richmond, Va 











on James River, Va., in a Northern 








Twent 
import 
13t46 








or free REAL PAT Ate ai sot JOUR 
Re B. CHAFFIN & 00. 


— Legal Rotices, 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 








interested in the Estate of ANN R. STEARNS, late 
of Lincoln, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
ant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
eceased, to Cyrus G. STEARNS of Framingham, in 
the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to hs | 8 
pear at a robate Court, to be held at Cambri 
said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tu 
Janu: inst, at nine o’clock before noon, to 8 
cause, you have, against nting the come. 
And the be ay is hereby to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, blishing thie citation once a 
week, for three oucecad ve weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 
wll Car, Sue ta ap nan aS jae 
t' ret anuary year one 
thousand eigh t hundred and four. 








} and terms. 


Horse-Power Machines ! 


(For One, Two or Three Horses) € at 


—FOR— 


SAWING WOOD 
With Circular and Drag Saws, 
—AND— 


MACHINES FOR THRESHING GRAIN, 
We claim them to be the best because they run 
easier, do more work and last longer than any 
other. 
Send for 48-page 


yr ome giving full description 
FREE. 


Address 
A. W. GRAW’S SONS, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


8t5l MIDDL ETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


Foreign Exhibition, 


M. C. M. A. Building, 
Huntington Avenue. 


EXHIBITS OF THE 


Arts aud Industries 


OF THE WORLD, 


The Finest and Best ever made 
in America, and equal to 
any ever shown in the 
Capitals of I of Europe. 


GRAND BALAN 


OF ALL NATIONS, 


In which is displayed a myriad of Art Products and 
varied Manufactures of rare beauty and value. The 
present opportunities for viewing these should be 
eagerly embraced by all classes of our people, and es- 
pecially by those desirous of selecting gifts for the ap- 
»roaching Holiday season. Every article on exhibit is 
for sale (and will be delivered at once) at such re- 
oh mF low prices as to commend them to all. 


MUSIC 
Every Afternoon and Evening, 


—BY—- 


PROMINENT BANDS. 


Huntington Avenue cars from Tremont House di- 
rect, every 5 minutes. Columbus Avenue cars to West 
Newton St. 

Admission to entire exhibition 50 ets. Children’s 
tickets, 25 cts. Family tickets, 12 admissions, $5. 

Open daily, 9A. M. to 10 P. M 6t48 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market. 
Frank A. Brown 
ly21 





» Treas. SALEM, MASS. 


trade-mark, 


HAY CUTTERS, | 
CORN SHELLERS, 


-AND— 


Vegetable Cutters, 


At Lowest Prices, and Warranted 


in Every Respect. 


WHITTEMORE BROS,, 


80 and 82 South Market St., 


49 I STC IN. 


ARN, & HAMMER BRAND 


TO FARMERS.—I' 
portant that the Soda or Salera- 
tus they be white 
all 


im 


is 
use should and | 


pure,in common with similiar 


substances used for food 
In making bread with yeast, it is 
well to use about half a teaspoonful 


of the 


& SALERATUS. 


‘Arm and Hammer” Brand Soda or Salera- 
tus at the same time, 


and thus make the bread rise 


better and prevent it becoming sour by correcting the 
natural acidity of the yeast. 


DAIRYMEN and FARMERS should use 


only the **‘Arm and Hammer” brand for cleaning 
and keeping milk pans sweet and clean. 


To insure obtaining only the “Arm and Ham- 
mer’? brand Soda or Saleratus, buy it in “POUND or 
HALF POUND PACKAGES,” which bear and 
as inferior goods are sometimes substituted 
for the**Arm and Hammer” brand when bought 
in bulk. ftoam50D — 


HEADQUARTERS! FOR 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


1281 
Imporied and Bred by Smiths & Powell, 


All of the finest quality and breeding. 
Nearly 500 on hand for the Season of 1883-4. 


lst Prize Herd at N. Y. State Fair 1879, 1881, & 
1883. 

Every animal was selected by a member of the firm 
in person, from the most noted herds and dee st milk 
ing dams of Holland, without regard to price 


CLYDESDALE & HORSES, 


HAMBLETONIAN 


of finest quality and ry breeding. 
For records, pedigrees and other information, send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue, address 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
Lakeside Stock Farm. SYRACUSE, 
Mention that you saw this advertisement 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 17t41 


CHICAGO SCALE Gv. 


nog WAGON SEALE, $40. 3 TON, £50. 
oAT m 860, Beam Box tneciudsed, 
RMER’ SCALE, $s. 
wees saat Detects, $ te 1b. $3. 
CR LIST FREER. 


~ FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 
FoR LIGHT Work. 

tolb. savanna — of Tools, 
Farmers save y doing odd jobs. 
Sth Apvils, Vices 4 rf Other Article 
T LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


our name 


1882 


N. ¥. 
in the 





air 
au 


_31t33 


Card Collectors’ Headquarters ! 


CHROMO CARDS, SCRAP PICTURES, 
and ART NOVELTIES. 


The latest styles embrace Illuminated, Gilt, Em- 
bossed and Imported cards. Six sample sets, com- 
prising 30 elegant cards (no two alike,) sent for ten 
two-cent stamps. Catalogue free. Address J W. 
TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, Rochester, N. Y. 

P. O. Box5. [CUT THIS OUT.) 2044 





000000000000000000000000000000 


AN IMMENSE STOCK 


or—— 


DESKS, BOOKCASES, 


Chamber Sets, &c. 


Manufactured by us at LOW PRICES. 


P.M HOLMES FURNITURE (0, 


116 Tremont St. aa Building, ) 
1447” BOS 10 


000000000000000 


00000000000000000 








TRADE- 
MARKS, 
ry hy] 
LABELS * Par 
end description of your Invention. BINGHAM, 
atent Lawyer and Solicitor, Washington D. C. 2638 


COPY- 
DESIGNS 
ESIG 
ES. 


RLY CLUSTER 


hill yielded fied 18 quart narts at one 
Send for free Cc Jatalogus. 
ILLING, M. ovrestew 


7toamOct 





WALLINCGFORD’S 


GARGET CURE! 


Cures Garget in Cattle in 3 or 4 Days. Far- 
mers and Herdsmen: Your attention is called to this 
— medicine. Warranted to cure the worst case 


of Garget Kernels in ee or Udder, Stri 
¥ , Blood or Sede 





rans Loans mt 

terest aran ity based 

$75, 000." "Refer to any commercial reial agency r~r4 for 
cana, Tex. ly40 


circulars. Texas Loan Agency, 
Tche oe 
vent FRER 








PATENTS 








ae in Milk, andall anae iseases of Cattle. 
For sale by Druggists and Country Stores. 
Beware of counterfeits. Be sare you get WALLING- 
FoRD’Ss, which is patented. 
w. Ww. PPLE & CO., Peseteion, 
+» Me. 
13446 GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Agents. 


$66 gvek aren ers town. Fesmmons O6 cues 





H. Hallet & Co., 


| their system. 


} An article 


| $1.00, or will send ¢ 


| as probably never before fell to the 
| clan. 


| sional 


| cents. 


SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY 
And CATTLE. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


of fresh meat, fresh bone, 
which fowls eat greedily, 
and a healthy conditicn 


30 ths, 100 ths, $2 


dried and ground 
stimulating 
rrial Bags, 


made 

to a sweet meal, 
z production, 

50 cents 


5 tbs., $1.00 0 

Bowker's Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding rhis supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 tbs bags, 30 cents; 
100 ths, $1.00. 

Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 

10 bh. Bag, 100 ths. $3.00 
giving particulars in full, mailed 


from 
clean 


0 cents, 


Circulars, free. 


Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


44tf 43 Chatham Street, ROSTON. 


'PRUSSIAN REMEDY 


FOR GARGET IN COWS. 


MAMMITINE 


value, which will meet a want 
and farmers for its entire 
cure. It is safe and reliable Will reduce swelling in 
udders, remove bunches, cure bloody and stringy milk, 
&e. In fact, GARGET in every form has been cured 
by this remedy. If taken in time—before the cow 
comes in—it will many times restore blind teats to 
their full extent. It is prepared expressly to relieve 
certain glands that are always inflamed when a cow is 
suffering from this cause. CURK WARRANTED 
Sample packages (for 12 doses) sent on receipt of 
O. D., Express paid 
PRUSSIAN ARMY OIL CO., 
258 Washington St., Boston. 


of intrinsi 
long felt by all dairymen 


266TH EDITION. PRICE ONLY SI, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


KNOW THYSELF. 


‘A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Nervous and Physical Debility, 
man, Errors of Youth, and the 
indiscretions or ex 

middle aged and old. 


Exhausted Vitality, 
Premature Decline in 
untold miseries resulting from 
cesses. A book for every man, 


| It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 


diseases, each one of which is invaluable So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
lot of any physi 
bound in beautiful French muslin, 
full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
than any other work sold in this country for 
will be refunded in every instance. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
Send now. Gold medal awarded the author 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers. 

This book should be read by the 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief 
—London Lancet 

There is no member 
will not be useful, whether 
instructor or clergyman 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 


experience. Chronic and obstinate dis HEAL eases 


that have baffled the skill of all other phy 


semen etinees an tastente of TING UEE F, 
New York & New England R. R. 


failure. 
FOR 


phia, 
Baltimore & ton 
Washington, days. 


300 pages, 
embossed covers, 


$2.50, or the money 


young for inastruc- 
It will benefit all. 
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